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INTRODUCTORY. 


For more than six years the writer of this ar- 
ticle has contemplated the establishment in. this 
eity of-an Agricultural publication, adapted to 
the wants and modes of farming of our Western 
Farmers. We considered that such a publication 
was needed, and would be sustained; that here in 
St. Louis—the commercial emporium and centre 
of the vastregion watered by the Missouri, the 
Mississippi and the Illinois rivers—was the place 
most appropriate for the establishment of such a 
work; that the importance of the undertaking 
woald induce experienced and able men to aid 
in making it a credit to our growing city, and a 
medium of usefulness to cultivators of the soil 
throughout this fertile valley. Actuated by these 
feelings we desired to commence the enterprise 
in a manner that would ont its permanency, 
and at the same time it should, from the first,take 
rank among the best publicd tions of its kind. 


Various causes prevented us from: putting our 
designs into execution, but on our return from 
New England, whither we had gone for the re-es- 
tablishment of our broken down health, in’ No- 
vember iast, we concluded an arrangement 
which had been contemplated before our depar- 
ture, with Messrs. L. Pickering & Co. by.which 
the Valley Farmer is placed on a firm basis, and 
its permanency and efficiency ensured at its com- 


mencement. The well-known enterprise and: 


ability of Messrs. Pickering & Co. with their de- 
termination to spare no outlay to make the paper 
superior both in ite mechanical, appearance and 
in its intrinsic merits ; and their resolution to 
maintain iteven 2t a sacrifice until such time as 
those for whose benefit itis designed, shall fully 
appreciate the importance of such a work, and 
yield it an adequate support; all these circum- 
stances combine to warrant us in saying that the 
Valley Farmer, will be no. transient affair, but 


tion, and its ultimate success certain—beyond 
doubt. 

Since these arrangements were made, Dr. H. 
Gatss, editor of the Iowa Farmers’? Advocate, 
visited St. Louis for the purpose of removing 
his paper to this city. In order to secure his 
talent and experience in the publication of the 
Valley Farmer, an arrangement has been made 
by which the subscription lists of the Advo- 
cate have been transferred to the Valley Farmer, 
and Dr. GareEs is to be associated with us inthe 
editorial department. It does not become us 
perhaps, to say much of our associate, but in 


point of experience and observation he has scarcely 
an equal in the Mississippi Valley. Having travelled 
extensively in every State from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Canadas ; being a thorough practical and theo- 
retical Agriculturist, Chemist and Botanist; and 
above ali, being devoted heart and soul to the ad- 
vancement of every interest of the cultivators of the 
soil, he is peculiarly calculated to engage in such 
an enterprise, and we regret exceedingly that he has 
not been enabled to render his assistance in the 
publication of the present number. 


Such are the circumstances under which we pre- 
sent the first number of the VALLEY FARMER to 
the friends of agriculture throughout tuis wide- 
spread valley, and it is with confidence that we call 
upon them togive ita cordial welcome, because we 
feel that by so doing they will receive a greater ben- 
efit from the perusal of the Farmer than they can 
possibly confer upon us by writing for its pages or 
adding their names to its subscription lists. 


is admitted by all; the flattering assurances we have 
received from all quarters indicate that if the farmers 
can only be induced to consult their true interests 
and be waked up tothe necessity of improvement, 
| the work will be abundantly successful. Inno sec- 
tion of the union is improvement in the modes of 
conducting farming occupations more urgently called 
for thaninthe West. In no section can good crops 
be raised with so little labor and expense. Our soil 
yields abundantly to the labors of the husbandman; 
and while in other sections great expense of time 
and labor must be incurred in preparing the ground 
and tending the crop, ere a moderate harvest can be 
expected, here the farmer need do comparatively 
little else than put his seed in the ground and trust 
to the fertility of the soil, the geniality of the cli- 
mate, and the blessing of heaven to ensure him an 
adequate return. It is this profusion, this prodigal- 
ity of the gifts of nature, that has induced the care- 
lessness and neglect of improvement which charac- 
terises the western farmers 80 universally, and 
which in a degree warrants the assertion sometimes 
made that itis no use to try to wake up the spirit of 
improvement here; that rugged rocks, a stubborn 
soil, and almost insurmountable diffivulties are ne- 
cessary to stimulate aspizit of enquiry and reform. 


But we have better anticipations in relation to the 





| ‘that its existence will be of many years’ dura- |matter. If this greet valley presents extraordinary 


Se ee ee en 


his absence we may be permitted to remark that in 


The importance of such a publication at this point |* 


facilities for improvement and a high state of culti- 
vation, can it be supposed that our fellow-citizens 
will always remain unmindful of their advantages ? 
Por thirteen years we have been a dweller among 
the people of the west, and with no slight degree of 
interest have we watched the spirit of improvement 
in its onward march. Year by year new. methods of 
cultivation have been presented; improved imple- 
ments of husbandry, adapted to our lands, have been 
brought into use 3; horses, and cows, and sheep, and 
hogs have been imported at a great expense to take 
the places of the inferior mative animals, and many 
farmers have become convinced that it is just as easy 
to raise a goed animal as a poor one; and vastly 
more profitable. 

If of him to whom much is given, much may be 
required, surely much may be expected.of the culti- 
vators of this fertile region, and we belfeve the day 
is not distant when this goodly heritage shall pre- 
sent a spectacle of thorough and efficient culture 
not surpassed in this or any other country. And 
what a glorious sight it will be, when this whole 
section shall be filled with an intelligent coramunity; 
when the soil shall be brought to such a state of cul- 
tivation that from the sources of the Mississippi to 
its mouth the traveller shall behold but one continu- 
ous garden ! 

Our desire is torender assistance in carrying 
on this great work. To it we shall devote all our 
energies and abilities, and at the same time every 
effort will be made to secure the assistance and con- 
tributions of such as, having both ability and expe- 


rience, are well qualified to impart useful informa- 
tion. 


he Mississippi Valley; it is for them to say 
ther it is worthy of their support. If they will 
it can become a medium of communication which 
shall make them acquainted with each other and the 
progress of agriculture around them. _ Its usefulness 
will be in proportion to its circulation and the dis- 
position manifested by practical men to contribute 
toits pages. With them we leave it, and while we 
can but hope that they will receive it with favor, we 
can assure them in any event, we are, and shall re- 
main, 


Mas sheet goes forth to the cultivators of the soil 
t 


The farmers’ sincere friend, 
E, ABBOTT. 





WATERING CATTLE-—Many farmers suffer a loss 
by not providing good and convenient water for 
their cattle. Ananimal that is compelled to go half 
a mile over a slippery road, and chased perhaps 
by dogs can not gain in flesh by the operation. If a 
cow has to travel twice a day halfa mile to water, and 
return, she travels two miles a day;—or ten cows 
perform twenty miles of travelling per day ; and two 
thousand miles each winter. 





FrEepine Domestic AnimaLs.—If one cow daily 
treads three pounds of hay under foot in the mud, 
she will waste about a hundred pounds per month; 
ora herd of twenty cows would waste a ton per 
month. At this rate, how many times, evry ten years 
would the quantity wasted pay the expense of ma- 





| king feeding boxes and racks? 


tae neta 
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IMPROPER TREATMENT OF STOCK. 
To the Editor of the Valley Farmer : 

Dear Sirx,—I wish our western farmers to be 

aware that 
“ A chiel’s amang them takin’? notes— 
And faith, he’ll print ’em.” 

And one of the most prominent subjects of an- 
imadversion in western farming is the neglect of 
stock in winter, which prevails throughout the 
west to a degree that is very discreditable to the 
Sagacity ot an American farmer. My attention 
was called to this subject the very day I first set 
foot in Iowa, on my late journey from St. Louis 
to this county. At the very first farm house I 
passed, near the Desimoines ferry, I saw theon- 
tire stock of the place, among which were seve 
ral milch cows and two or three pairs of noble 
oxen, standing directly in front of the house, in 
the open rod, without a shelter of any kind, and 

that this was their only winter quarters was evi- 
dent frorn the fact that the seeding racks were 
before them, partly filled with refuse straw, and 
this covered with frozen sleet. The same evi- 
dences of mismanagement, with very few excep- 
tions, met my view along the entire road to Bur- 
lington, Itis very true every man may claim 
the right todo ashe pleases with what is his 
own, but as men generally eugage in farming, as 
in other pursuits, for the profit thereof, I hope to 
be able to convince them that in addition to the 
duty they owe their beasts of burden, to protect 
them from the rigors of winter, in return for the 
services they almost daily require of them during 
the whole year, it is also very much to their in- 
terest to provide comfortable shelter for all their 
stock in winter. I speak from experience. I 
have been in the same predicament. The first 
year I spent ona western farm, | commenced 


like most others by planting many a took 
I 







all my time to tend my crops; wint in be- 
fore I had even gathered all I planted?” I had no 
barns nor other out-buildings. My entire time 
had been spent in growing crops, one-fourth of 
which were lost during the winter, for want of 
proper places to store them; another fourth 
was necessarily lost in extra allowance to my 
stock, because their exposure made it necessary 
that they should consume an additional quantity 
of fodder, to sustain them against the cold. Now 
had one-third of the time and expense devoted to 
my crops been given to the preparation of out- 
houses for my stock, I should have saved much 
by the operation. I should also havesaved much 
wear and tear of conscience, for 1 never retired 
to my bed at night without feeling guilty of neg- 
lect to the brutes around my premises. 


Occasionally, as I came along the road, a ne- 
ble barn hoye in sight. One of the first Iremem- 
ber was that of Mr. Abraham Hyter, near Skunk 
river, the dividing line between Lee and Des- 
moines counties. This barn is probably the best 
one on the road from Keokuk to Burlington, and 
I earnestly solicited young Mr. Hyter (I had not 
the pleasure to find his father at home) to send a 
description of his barn to the: Valley Farmer. 
Mr. Hyter has only been on tae premises four 
years, yet every thing around him, so. far as the 
pelting storm woulf permit observation, was ev- 








idence of a thrifty farmer. And why was he 
more thrifty than his neighbors? Not because 
he had more money, but that he went.the right 
way to work. He lives in a small house by the 
side of a great barn, and where did any reader of 
your paper see a farmer in this situation who 
was nota thrifty one? It is not the thrift that 
builds the barn, but the barn that contributes to 
the thriit. 

It would do you good, Messrs. Editors, to see 
the inside of Mr. H, ter’s house—this small house 
by the side of the large barn. It was neat as a 
pin. I took dinner there and while it was in 
preparation I had time to look about, and was 
not slow in discovering abundant evidences that 
order and intelligence reigned in the house as 
well as out of it, and no small proportion of this 
may be set down as the result not the cause of 
that great barn—a barn that cost its owner over 
seven hundred dollars, and which he would con- 
sider a profitable investment had it cost him 
double that sum, for it annually saves him twen- 
ty per cent on its cost. And so will good barns 
save to any other farmer who keeps stock, or has 
crops to save. The truth of this remark was ex- 
emplified in several other instances which I no- 
ticed on my way. Judge Walker, of Sandridge, 
whose premises I passed soon after crossing the 
Skunk river, has a tremendous barn; consequent- 
ly good and profitable stock; and as a further 
consequence, he lives in a fine brick house built 
several years after the barn, or I might with more 
propriety say, built by the barn, for it is an old 
saying with Pennsylvania Germans farmers: 
“You pild ter parn and ter parn will pild ter 
house ” 

A Mr. Nealley, who resides near Burlington, 
has a village of barns and sheds on his farm, more 
than he has stock for at present. Mr. Nealley 
has the reputation of being a shrewd Yankee far- 
mer, and yet you would find ita hard matter to 
convince him that his barns area waste of mon- 
ey, no matter how much they may have cost. 

But say some of your readers, every thing can- 
not be done at once; We have our houses to 
build and our fences to build and our crops to 
tend, and soon. These men had money to build 
barns with: we have none.” All true, perhaps, 
and equally true no doubt, that so long as you go 
without barns of some sort you never will have 
money to build better ones. I have travelled 
much, Messrs. Editors, and I have invariably ob- 
served, as the first evidences of good and success- 
ful farming, a great solicitude on the part of the 
farmer, for the welfare and comfort of his stock. 
[t is the first thing a New England farmer looks 
after, and travel where you will east of the 
mountains, and north of Maryland, you will 
find the care of stock and the thrift of the owner 
are in equal ratioto each otber. From the south- 
ern line of Pennsiyvania to the pine woods of 
Maine—the very same that John Bull and ‘Uncle 
Jonathan had well nigh come to blows about not 
many years ago—in all this region you will not 
find a single farmer who keeps good barns,—a 
clean barn yard, and a large wood pile—who is 
not a thrifty farmer. 

Here, in this great Valley, Iam willing to ac- 
knowledge that many men (mind—I don’t call 





them farmers) do thrive, after a fashion, withou 
barns for their stock or their crops. But it j 
from the “force of circumstances” not from any 
sagacity of their own. | 
Then let me advise every western farmer. tc 
look well to his stock, and if he has no barns le 
it be his first care to build them... At least le 
him determine that his cattle shall never again go 
into winter quarters without some sort of shelte 
even though it bea pen of logs, with rails and 
straw foraroof. And here let me maké a remark 
ortwo about the position of barns and barnj 
yards. From one end of the Mississippi Valley 
to the other I have seen numerous instance 
where the site of the barn yard was selected ona’ 
side hill near some running stream, not for the! 


convenience of watering the stock, but that an/ 


inconvenient accumulation of manure might be 
easily prevented, and I have furthermore seen in- 
stances where tiie site of the barn has been 


changed and the barn itself removed to get it and | 


the stock out of the way of such accumulations: 
Well; such management may do for the pres- 


ent cikdbetion, especially here in the northwest, | 


where the fertility of the soil is said to be inex- 
haustible, and where, if farmers were determin- 
ed to test the truth ef this opinion, they could 


not devise a shorter way of finding it out than } 


their present mode of cultivation. 


If the present race of western farmers do not | 


wish to condemn their children, or their grand 
children at the farthest, to toil upon impoverish- 
ed lands, let them at least so place their barns as 
to retain on their farms some small portion of 


what is now considered a nuisance to the barn | 


yard, if not to the fieids to which it ought annu- 
ally to be removed. 

Inexhaustible fertility, indeed! .There is no 
portion of the Globe that is being exhausted of 
its fertility by injudicious cultivation, so rapidly 
as is the Mississippi Valley at this present time. 

VIATORIUS. 

Desmoines county, Iowa., Dec. 16th 1848. 





Doct. Elliott, in his letters from the west, speak- 
‘ing of Big Farms, says: “ An extensive Farmer of 
Morgan Co., Ill., by the name of Strawn, is said to 
have « seven thousand and two hundred acres en- 
closed and under cultivation, in grain and grasses. 
He thinks the blue grass does not suit the prairies, 
on account of their richness and other reasons.” 
Tmothy with clover is perferred for hay; but clover 
is chosen for pasture. 

« Some of his fields,” it is said, « exceed a thou- 
sand acres. He purchases young cattle in great num- 
bers, and has continually on hand fat cattle for the 
market. Ho also owns several farms of from three 
hundred to one thousand acres, in different parts of 
the country, where he grazes and feeds his cattle. 
Perhaps he occupies®more land as a@ grazier than any 
man in Europe or America.” 

The following very sensible conclusions, partic- 
ularly the closing sentence, we would recommend to 
the attention and consideration of all farmers : 

«¢ After ali, those huge farms may not be so profita- 
ble, according to the investment. Mr. Strawn told us 
that three hundred and twenty acres was enough for 
any man, and Mr, Smith informed us that six hundred 
and forty was as much as any man ought to cultivate. 
Yet there are thousan:s of farmers with far less 


ground who live happier and enjoy life better than. 


those that cultivate the large farms.” 
Albany Cultivator. 


Groroia SucAR.—The Savannah Rep blican re- 
ceived a specimen of Georgia sugar of superior 
quality and grain, which was made on the planfation 
of Hezekiah Evans, Esq., of Scriven connty, in that 
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Int1nots Cotiece, Nov. 30, 1848: 
To the Editor of the Valley Farmer: 

Dear Srr,— Your circular and letter included, 
was duly received. My present duties prevent 
my bestowing upon your truly laudable and pat- 
riotic enterprise that earnest and protracted at- 
tention which it really deserves. 


That the great artsof Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, as well as the sciences on which they are 
founded, are yet in their infancy, no tolerably in- 
telligent man will fora moment deny. That we 
can plow and raise corn, and pork and tobacco, 
is most true: most true we can eat and chew it 
all. Equally true is it, as we must in candor ad- 
mit, that these arts have, within a few years, 
made great and surpassing advances over the bar- 
barian methods of former time. And it is no 
less true that these improvements, so conducive 
to our wealth and comfort, so creditable to our 
industry and skill, so inspiring to our commerce, 
and so nobly exalting our true National Glory, 
have, almost without a single exception, origina- 
ted in those parts of the country, only, where 
agricultural periodicals are generously patron- 
ised and sustained; and without such a mode of 
exchanging thought, no great and rapid improve- 
ment can ever be made in any community. 

The genius who would improve any branch of 
manufactures has the whole field of his enter- 


| piise under his eye, with all its practical difficul- 


ties, necessities, and embarrassments. Not so 
with the man who would attempt any real im- 
provement in Agriculture. The field of his en- 
terprise is the wide world without. The diffi- 


i culties which he must meet are both local and 


general. They inhere, not only in the varieties 
of the soil and climate, but often in the charac- 
ter, customs and established habits of the people 
themselves. To know these, he must either tra- 
vel all the time himself, or else he must read: 
and if he reads somebody must write: and if 
some write, others must print, and as priaters 
cannot live on either ink or air, somebody must 
pay the printer: and who shall pay him, dear 
reader, if you do not? 
It is true a mere book farmer is worse than 
none: and it is equally true that a farmer who 
reads no books, and contents himself with doing 
just as “ Daddy” did forty years ago, is little bet- 
Hier than none. Much that is and must be pub- 

lished, in any good agricuitural paper, is doubt- 
mess problematical, theoretical or useless and un- 

true in general practice ; or it may be of mere 
Blocal and not of general_utility. A sensible, 

practical man will see all this of- course, and let 

itpass on for further examination and trial for 

what it is worth. i 

Still it is useful to him. The naked theory 
which excites his mind for even one half hour, 
sets him to thinking on the subject, and he is 
more ef a man after he has either rejected it, or 
resolved to test it, than he was before. Or, if he 
nerely says “ I will think of it,” that very resolve 
takes him more of a man than he was before; that 
is, if before he was only a mere walking machine 
which ground out just so much corn or pork an- 
wally in the good old way of his grandfather, 
for the consumption of self, wife, urchins, and 
our common country. Aman who could not be 












both morally, mentally, and pecuniarily benefit- 
ed more by the poorest agricultural paper the 


writer has ever read than twice the amount cf | 


its cost (provided he had no other) is too stupid 
to bea farmer. He ought to sell his farm and 
run for office at once. 

It is true that our journals have done much al- 
ready and are doing more. The Prairie Farmer 
has benefitted the State of Illinois immensely— 
and still I trust its career of usefulness is scarce 
began. It cannot be doubted that it has awaken- 
ed in our State thoughts and plans which in ten 
years from this will produce a greater change in 
our Agriculture and Horticulture than have ever 
before been witnessed or anticipated. I am my- 
self aware of plans now on foot, and some of 
them fully perfected and matured, for planting 
our corn ; Cutting our grass and grain; thresh- 
ing our wheat ; cutting up our corn and shocking 
it; raking and loading our hay; fattening our 
stock, and fencing our lands, which will dimin- 
ish the cost and labor of all these processes from 
three-fourths to one-half below existing rates. 
How many other plans of the kind there may be, 
isof course unknown to me. Doubtless every 
well-informed man knows of interests enough of 
this sort at stake to justify his utmost endeavors 
to make both the exchange and circulation of 
thought on these subjects as free and wide-spread 
as possible. 

The rotation of crops, the introduction of new 
crops, and the more economical use of old ones, 
are themes upon which new interest has been 
awakened and new light elicited. I have not 
time at present to discuss any of these interest- 
ing topics. Many will say “it is all moon- 
shine !”? as they did when it was first proposed 
to sustitute the mill and the machine for the 
northern blast and the brawny arm of the thresh- 
er and the reaper. But let them wait. You 
need not send your paper to any such men. Be- 
sides, they will never pay you if you do. 

That such an enterprise as you propose, is not 
now in full and triumphant success in acity of 
such vast central, intellectual, and financial re- 
sources as St. Louis, has long been a wonder to 
me. I think you are right in supposing that your 
enterprise can conflict with no other of the kind, 
and that St. Louis is the place where such an en- 
terprise ought to be commenced and sustained at 
all costs, until it can and will sustain itself. I 
know it is said that such enterprises do not ordi- 
narily succeed in a slave-holding State. But I 
really cannot see why they ought not to prosper. 
Are not the great majority of the owners of 
slaves farmers and planters? And who have as 
a class more leisure to read, reflect, and foster 
and cherish every valuable improvement in the 
great art of arts, than men so endowed with 
practical experience, combined with unusual lei- 
sure and means? 

I do really hope that the intelligent farmers in 
your State will be found among the first to en- 
courage and sustain you in your laudable enter- 
prise. And though my limited acquaintance 
with those engaged in it, forbids that I should 
express any opinion as regards their success, I 
cannot but think that those who have had the sa- 
gacity and the enterprise to form such a plan 








will be found capable of ably conducting it on- 
ward to great and good results. 

Wishing you great success in your noble de- 
signs, I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. B. TURNER. 
The Horse Chestnut. 

The Paris Nationel, of Oct. 18, publishes a re- 
port of the French Academy, containing a dis- 
covery of a methed of converting the horse chest- 
nut into food. The 
the N. Y. Tribune. We give the process as a 
matter of curiosity, though we think it will not 
be of much practical benefit to our readers while 
corn is only worth twenty-five cents a bushel: 

«“Atlast it is known how to convert economically 
the pulp of the horse-chestnut into meal of excellent 
quality. This was anold problem, one of the desid- 
erata of Agricultural Chemistry. These beautiful 
trees,which are the pride of our parks, have for years 





account was trans!ated for 


strewed the ground with their fruits, which we have 
trodden under foot without being able toreap the 
least advantage from them. What is there howev- 
er under the shining shell of the horse-chestnut ? A 


mealy substance enveloped in nitrogeneous mem- 
branes—that is to say, matter eminently nutritive. 
Only one particular element, a bitter il, is secreted 


in these cells, and communicates to them an insup- 
portable taste.” 

«Chemistry has not been able to change stones into 
bread but it now makes sweet bread from the horse- 
chestnuts. 
from the receipt described by M. Charles Flandin. 
Collect some horse-chestnuts, and grate them, after 
having taken off the skin; throw on this pulp a 
little carbonate of soda. [The carbonate of soda is 
found at any grocery. It costs three cents a pound,] 
and for every hundred weight of pulp two pounds is 
necessary. Mixthese materials well, kneading the 
pulp with your hands, then you will expose it ina 
seive to acurrent of water like that which issues 
from the spout of your fountain. Stirring the matter 
thus moistened, it will pass entirely through the 
meshes of the sieve and fall with the waters of wash- 
ing into a trough placed beneath. Let these waters 
subside for some minutes; then pour out by gently 
incliningithe vat. They take with them the bitter 
oil which has colored them green in dissolving 
itself, and at the bottom of the vessel is found a fine 
paste ofa brilliant whiteness and ver: 
This is the purified pulp. 

« The operation is finished ; there remains no more 
to you but to cook this flour in the manner which 
will please you best. If you like a meal cake, we 
have only to refer you to the «Complete Cook,” but 
if you prefer to make bread of it—houshold loaves 
of good quality, like those whieh the Members of 
the Academy have shared—send the pulp of the chest 
nut to the baker, bidding him to int-oduce it for one- 
fifth part in the ordinary paste, to augment » little 
the quantity of leaven, and put the whole in the oven 
without farther ceremony.”’ 


These are its minerals, as you will see 


agreeable. 





DURABILITY OF CEDAR.—At the head of one of 
the graves in the burial-ground at « Saint Ma- 
ry’s,”? Md., there stands a cedar slab, which, as the 
inscription indicates, was placed there in the year 
1717! Notwithstanding it has been exposed to the 
weather for so long a period, it is still perfectly 
sound; and, if unmolested by deseerating hands, it 
will doubtless be standing when every man, womah, 
and child thatnow moves upon the earth, shall have 
gone down to «darkness and the worm.” 


Old 
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Every settler, ‘in commencing his improve- 
ments upon a new place, has first to provide 
some sort of a shelter for his family. Lacking 
means or opportunity to erect any thing better, 
he first constructs a log cabin, which serves him 
for a few years until the increase of his family or 
a worthy regard for their comfort impels him to 
build a good house. Having settled the question 
in his own mind how much he can consistently 
appropriate to this object, he begins to inquire in 
what shape he shall build ; of what material, &c. 
To assist such of our readers as feel interested 
in this subject, we design to publish a series of 
articles upon RuRAL ARCHITECTURE, accompa- 
nied with engravings illustrating the various 
buildings treated of. We commence now with 
a farm cottage 19 feet front by 25 feet deep, and 
sufficiently large to accommodate a family of five 
or six persons, and which can be erected and fin- 
ished for a small sum, say $295. In all our esti- 
mates we are governed by the prices asked and 
obtained in St. Louis and its vicinity. Every 
man can vary them to suite his own location, and 
doubtless in some parts of the country, these es- 
timates can be considerably reduced, as both ma- 
ter:als and mechanics’ wages are considerably 
higher here than in the country. 


In the above engravings, Fig. 1 represents the 
front elevation, and Fig. 2 the ground plan, or 
floor, of a one-story farm cottage, 19 feet front 
and 25 feet deep; the apartments nine feet high 
to the ceiling. The plan consists of a parlor, [4] 
13 feet by 11 feet 6 inches, with a bed-room [3B] 
attached, 9 feet by 6 feet 6 inches; a kitchen, 
fc] 11 feet square, and communicating with a 


are closets. The floor is intended to be four 
stens from the ground level, which canbe varied 
at the pleasure of the owner. The chimney to 
be run up between the parlor and kitchen, three 
feet above the roof, having a fireplace in the par- 
lor, and designed to receive a stove-pipe from 
the kitchen. 

The height of posts from top of sill to top of 
plate, to be 10 feet. The roof to be pitched to 
the centre from front to rear, and to rise 6 feet 
in height, to ridge. ‘The roof to be covered with 
shingles, laid on sheathing well nailed to the raf- 
ters. The building to be enclosed with common 
weather boarding, well nailed on, on a sill of one 
and a fourth inch plank, with corner boards, and 
a sme'l cornice and blocking course. The win- 
dows to have proper frames, trimmed inside and 
out with plain casing and moulding; each win- 
dow to have 12 lights, 14 inches by 12, filled with 
common glass. The doors to be four-paneled, 
hung with substantial butt-hinges to appropriate 
frames, and secured with 5-inch loeks. The 
flowrs to be laid with inch and a quarter plank, 
planed, tongued and grooved, and well nailed.— 
Stairs or steps to be built to outer doors. All 
the rooms to be lathed and have one coat of plas- 
ter and skinned with good lime and hair morter, 
and all the wood work, outside and inside, to 
have two coats of paint, properly executed in 
white lead and oil. 

The following is a list of the timbers for the 
frame work, viz: Posts 6 inches by 4, sills 8 in- 
ches by 4, plates 6 inches by 4, braces 3 inches 
by 4, to be filled in with joists 3 inches by 4, pla- 
ced 16 inches apart from centres. Beams for 








Fie, 2. 


Rafters to be 3 inches by 7, and 2 feet apart from 
centres. 
ESTIMATE OF CosT. 





2158 feet of timber, in frame, at2cts., $43.06 
600 “ — shingles, at 6 1-2 cts., 39.00 
900 “  weather-boarding, at4cts., 36.00 

44 “ [run] stud partition, 7.50 
432 “ flooring, at 4 1-2 cts. 19.44 
4 windows, complete, $5, 20.00 

8 doors, complete, $5.50, 44.00 

Front and rear steps, 5.00 

Mantel piece, 1.50 

Shelving closets, 2.00 

Base to. rooms, complete, 7.00 

: $224.50 

120 yds. plastering, at 20 cts,, 25.00 

Building chimney complete, 20.00 
Painting, 25.00 

Total, $294.50 


FOR A BRICK HOUSE. 


Should you desire to build a brick instead of a 
frame house, it will be necessary to provide & 
stone or brick foundation, well laid in lime and 
sand morter, and two feet in depth. This will 
cost say $25. Or, if you choose to build a cellar, 
with 7 foot walls, the expense, exclusive of ex- 
cavating, will be about $75. A good cellar isas 
essential to a farmer as a house, and if not other 
wise provided, he should not think of building a 
house without one. In a future number we shall 
have something to say about cellars, how to keep 
them dry, &c. Your foundation prepared, you 








bed room [p] 11 feetdeep by 7 feet wide. ERE 


floor 3 inches by 8, and 2 feet apart from centres. 


will then require as follows: 
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15000 brick, in wall, at $8 per 1000, 
1000 feet timber in frame, at 2 cts,, 


$120.00 
20.00 








600 feet shingling, at 6 1-2 cts., 39.00 
44 feet [run] stud partition, 7.50 
432 feet flooring, at 4 1-2 cts, 19.44 

4 windows, complete, 20.00 

8 doors, « 44.00 
Steps, front and rear, 5.00 
Mantel piece, 1.50 
Shelving closets, 2.00 
Base to rooms, 7.00 
$285.44 

Painting, 15.00 
Plastering, 25.00 
Total, $325.00 


‘ OTHER MATERIALS. 


If you wish to build the walls of your house 
of other materials, such as stone, cement, un- 
burnt brick, &c., you can subtract the cost of the 
brick walls ($120) from the whole amount, and 
then add to the remainder the cost of your walls. 
You will thus get the cost of your house. 

In reference to this plan, we will say that it is 
well calculated for a small family, who desire 
several rooms, but do not need to have any of 
them very large. If your house is isolated, as 
farm houses generally are, and you wish for more 
light or air, windows may be constructed in the 
sides, which, however, would increase the ex- 
pense, if a frame house about‘$5, if'a brick $3 
each. 


As almost every family, now-a-days, makes use | - 


of stoves, both for cooking and warming their 
houses, we not unfrequently find houses built 
without chimneys, except a small flue from the 
chamber floor to the roof. By the adoption of 


| this plan, a considerable portion of the expense 


of the chimney is saved. 

In our next number we shall have a different 
plan for ahouse, which will be prepared with 
considerable more care than we have been able 
to give to this. For this plan we are indebted to 

| Thomas’ “ Working Man’s Cottage Architec- 
re,” and we attempted also to use his estimates. 
but found them so inaccurate as to be worthless, 
we therefore laid them aside, and have given a 
list which we believe will be found nearly or 
quite correct. We have endeavored not to un- 
iderrate any thing, asit is always better to have 


5. few dollars left when you are done building, 


Sthan to leave part of your work unfinished or 
run in debt. 





Texas.—Icarian Cotony.—We mentioned 
some weeks since that the French colonists who 
settled in the Cross Timbers last year, had be- 
come discour » and were about to return to 
France. It appears, however, that another colo- 
ny, with more ample means, and of superior 
numbers, is soon to succeed them. It is stated 
that the third pioneer division of the Icarian 
Colony, under the guidance of M. Mazet, has 
started from Havre for the colony in Texas. The 
jnext division was to follow them in October.— 
This company will be under the direction of M. 
Pepin. The colonists are well — with 
fre-arms, provisions, etc., and will take with 


them a quantity of grain, garden and agri- 
miurelmabenoate. They will ose ielaganee 
thoice shepherd dogs. Bee infer i a 
hey intend to engage in the raising of sheep.—N. 
0, Crescent. 
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Excessive Corton Cu.tture.—The south- 
ern agriculturists are at length awaking to the 
impolicy of excessive cotton culture, to the ex- 
clusion of other useful staples. They attribute 
much of the financial embarrassment under 
which the south at present labors entirely to this 
cause. Abundant crops are unavailing to pro- 
cure for them, not only cash with which to dis- 
charge their liabilities, but the very means of 
subsistence. This is brought about by the ex- 
cessive production of one staple, and the decline 
ofa foreigndemand. ‘They urge that the pre- 
vailing system must be changed, or the exhaust- 
ed soil of the south, and the impoverished planter 
will, ere many years, render the efforts of aboli- 
tionists unnecessary. The evil will cure itself, 
but in the entire destruction of southern interests. 

As aremedy for this state of things, the South 
Carolinian suggests the following : 

Let the planter make himself independent by pro- 
ducing all that he consumes, and he will soon see 
where the secret of success lies. The bread that he 
eats—the animal food that he consumes—the steeds 
which he rides and drives—the mules which per- 
form his farm labor—the wool which clothes his la- 
borers—the leather for shoes and harness—all these 
things are sold to the planter ata profit, and when 
he pays for them out of his cotton crop, it is all 
sweptaway. Let the planter make all thathe can on 
his plantation—let him reer all the domestic animals 
he may desire for use, or more if he can, and let him 
plant marketable crops, not for exchange as he now 
does, but for cash to be paid to him, to be invested 
permanently, orto be spent in the education of his 
children, and he will find that instead of every year 
growing poorer, he is actually growing richer. 





AppaRATus TO MANUFACTURE GAs FROM 
WartTer.—At a recent lecture before the London 
Polytechnic Institution, a small gas apparatus 
was exhibited So machine by a Mrs. 8S. 
White) for making gas from water, and tar of 
rosin. The invention is considered to be a val- 
uable one. The apparatus consistsof three 
retorts placed in a stove, two of which are filled 
with charcoal and thin pieces of iron, and the 
other with iron chains hanging from a centre 
bar. The first two retorts are for the decompo- 
sition of water which is regularly — by 
means of a syphon-pipe passing through and into 
the centre of the retort; the water, in passin 
through the heated material, becomes converted 
to pure hydrogen and peroxide of carbon. It 
then passes into the third retort to receive its 
dose of bi-carburet of hydrogen which is pre- 
ee from common tar, or melted rosin or simi- 
ar substance, passing or dropping on the red-hot 
chain from asyphon tube which regulates its 
supply. This causes the tar, or melted rosin, to 
throw off an abundance of bi-carburet of hydro- 
gen gas. being mixed in this manner 
are immediately conveyed into the gasometer 
for use without any purifying vessels whatever, 
none being required. 

It was stated to the Institute, that gas could be 
made much cheaper by this apparatus than by 

we may yet live to see 

Sir Mumphrey Davy’s a | fulfilled, that 
“at some future time gas would be generated 
from water for general purposes, surpassing coal 
gas in brilliancy and purity.” 





VEGETARIAN SociztTy.—There is a society in 
existence in England under this title, the members 
of which abstain from eating meat and drinking in- 
toxicating beverages. The annual meeting was cel- 
ebrated a short time since by a public dinner at 
Manchester, to which 232 persons sat down, many 
of whom had been abstainers from animal food for 
periods varying from 20 to 40 years. The following 
is alist of courses served up: First course—Large 
savory omelet, rice fritters, beet root, onion and 
sage fritters, savory pie, mushroom pie, izcad and 
parsely fritters, force-meat fritters, jarge macaroni 
ams dpm: ot the only beverage. Second course 





—Pilum pudding, moulded rice, almonds and ra:- 
sins, cheese cakes, figs, custards, grapes, flummery, 
sponge cakes, goose-berries, nuts, red and white 
currants, moulded sage, fruit tarts—water the sole 
beverage. 





Fall of St. Edmund's Oak. 

The large oak in Hoxue Wood, which has by long 
tradition been marked out as the veritable tree at 
which the « Virgin King and Martyr” was shot with 
arrows, lately fell to the ground. The trunk of this 
tree was only twelve feet in height up toits separa~ 
tion to its branches, but measured five feet in di- 
ameter, and contained six and one half loads of tim- 
ber, and the arms yielded about nine loads more, 
besides 184 faggots. But the most marvellous part 
of the story is, that inside the trunk an iron point, 
having the appearance of an arrow-head, was found 
by Mr. Smithies, agent of Sir Edward Kerrison, the 
proprietor, at the depth of a foot within the bark, and 
about five feet from the ground, which itis conjec- 
tured may have been lodged there at the murder of 
King Edmund and encased by the subsequent growth 
of the tree.—Ipswich Express. 





Machine for Shaving Shingles. 

Mr. S. Brewer has obtained letters patent for a 
new and important machine for shaving shingles. 
The machine shaves both sides of the shingles at 
every stroke of the pittman, giving the proper slope 
and throwing the shingles clear of the machine. It 
is simple and cheap inits construction; not liable to 
get out of order; may be tended by a single hand ;is 
a light draught for a horse or mule, but may be wor- 
ked by any power; and may easily be moved from 
place to place, and set up with little loss of time- 
Shingles made on this machine are of uniform thick- 
ness and of the very best quality, and mavbe made 
of any timber of which shingles are usually made by 
hand. 

Such is a description of it given us by the inventor 
—who may be addressed for any desired particulars 
at Mount Henry, Montgomery Co. Tennessee. 

Scientific American, 





A corespondent of the Ohio Cultivator says that a 
little alcohol or almost any kind of ardent spirits, pla- 
ced on the bottom boards around and under a hive 
of beligerent bees, will allay their fury, and cause 
them to cease fighting. If an article which sets the 
human race by the ears will produce peace and har- 
mony in a hive of bees, the fact certainly is anoma- 
lous. 





To Farmers.—Mr. Trumbull, of Greenfield, in 
this county informs us that he accidentally discov- 
ereda perventivefor the destruction of his corn- 
fields the past season. It is as follows: 

He went to his field with his seed-corn in a pail in 
which had been salt, and the morning after planting 
his outside rows,discovered the ground stewed with 
striped squirrels, or chip-mucks, as they are called, 
dead. He immediatly informed his neighbors, who 
soaked the corn they planted in the outside row, in 
salt, and the result was the destruction of all these 
animals in the neighborhood. He lost no mvre corn 
from this cause. The prevention is worth the trial 
—Free Press. 





The cultivation of Tea in Brazil has made a great 
increase lately, and it 1s raised in the Provinces of 
Rio Janerio, 8. Paulo and Minas. Many cofiee plan- 
ters have directed their attention to the cultivation 
of the plant, and large tracts have been ayplied to it; 
and already in the interior, the tea used is that cul- 
tivated in the country. In the city of Rio Janerio it 
is to be found in the store for sale. Perhaps Brazil 
— goon export to the United States tea, as well as 
co 
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Rutter and Butter Making. 

Is there any reason why the Mississippi Val- 
ley should not be the greatest region in the 
world for the production of Butter and Cheese? 
We know of none, and we believe the day is not 
distant when Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and Mis- 
souri butter and cheese will be known all over 


the world—aye, and favorably known too. _ But 
ere this is accomplished a great change will have 
to come over the spirits of many of our farmers. 


They will find that to carry on a dairy farm re- 
quires unremitted attention; that they cannot 
work at home three days and then spend three 
days at the county seat or at log-rollings. They 
will bave to provide suitable buildings—milk- 
houses, ice-houses, cellars, cheese-houses, cow- 
stables, and all the implements essential to the 
successful prosecution of the business. More- 
over, a man who undertakes to make butter and 
cheese successfully, must learn that it is not be- 
neath the dignity of a man to assist in milking ; 
and that.he can milk as well if not better than a 
woman. 

There are, at this time, considerable quantities 
of butter shipped from this port to the Southern 
market. There are, however, very few system- 
atic butter makers in our vicinity—men who en- 
gage in the business in an intelligent, scientific 
manner. Consequently the proportion of vile, 
rancid, filthy compounds which are brought to 
market, under the name of butter, is very great 
compared with the small quantity of really good 
butter. Most of the article brought to this city, 
whether for consumption or exportation, is gath- 
ered up about the country in small lots, and all 
‘mixed together promiscuously. Consequently 
none of such butter ranks as No. 1, though all 
who use it will affirm that it is generally rank 
enough for any purpose. 

That the manufacture of butter and cheese is 
a profitable busiuess, no one willdeny. At this 
time, good butter is selling at retail in our mar- 
‘ket at 20 to 25 cents per pound ; and these prices 
will continue (or range higher) until spring; 
and these are the prices every winter. Cheese 
sells from 7 to 10 cents. A dairy of thirty cows 
will produce, during the ordinary cheese-making 
season, six tons of chese and upwards, which 
may be considdred worth $800; and during the 
remainder of the year, at least a ton of butter, 
making the produce of such a farm about twelve 
hundred dollars. The expense of such a farm, 
after the fixtures and apparatus have been provi- 
ded, will consist in the cost of keeping the cows 
the wages of a dairy maid, the value of the time 
- of otaer persons in milking, and some other in- 
cidentals. 


Nith appropriate arrangements for keeping 
the milk and cream; churning; working and 
salting the butter, a good article may be produ- 
ced at the same expense as a poor one; and it is 
astonishing what numbers of our farmers are 
content to make and sell during the spring and 
summer months, indifferent batter for eight or 
ten cents per pound, when by preserving it with 
proper care, it would bring double that amount 
in the tall and winter. Various methods have 
been given to the public for making butverbut 





we apprehend the difficulty is oftener in preserv- 
ing than in making; and although the hints and 
facts thrown out in the annexed articles, may be 
nothing new to most of our readers, yet we have 
thought their publication advisable, as _per- 
haps it might excite them to practice what they 
know already. 

The process mentioned below for sugar curing 
butter, we have tried and can safely recommend 
it to our readers. A few years since, we pur- 
chased in the early part of the month of October, 
at market, alot of new butter, which contained 
a large quantity of butter-milk, and which had 
been very slightly salted. It was taken home, 
and putin a cool place to harden, and then the 
buttermilk worked out, and the butter packed 
down in stone jars holding about two gallons 
each, in the manner prescribed below. Thejars 
were carefully closed, and set away in a cool, 
dark, dry place in the cellar. 

About Christmas we commenced using the 
butter for the table and it is no exaggeration at 
all to say that it was as good as the best. All who 
tasted it said it was as good as any they had ever 
tried, and thus it continued until it was all used 
up. How long butter would keep, prepared thus, 
we cannot say—ours only kept till spring, 

This butter, it will be remembered was not 
made with any pains-taking care, asits condition 
when broughi to market conclusively showed. 

There is one fact worthy of notice, which is 
not usually dwelt on by writers upon this subject, 
and that is, that both milk and butter—the latter 
especially—-should not be kept in a light place— 
light being nearly as injurious as warmth. 


From-the Farmer and Mechanic. 
SUGAR-CURING OF BUTTER. 


Persons who put up keg butter for their own 
use, or for a distant market, usually salt their but- 
ier very high. Thishigh salting necessarily de- 
tracts from its quality, injures its ready sale, and 
reduces its price. If we can modify this excess 
of salt by using more palatable substances, of 
equal efficacy, as preservatives, it will be an im. 
el Chemists tell us that sugar is one of 

hese substances; and experience gives us the 
same information, Who is not familiarwith su- 
gar cured hams? If pork can be cured with su- 
gar, why may not butter be so preserved also? 
is a common sense aoe. ience has 
shown ‘that it may. Dr. James Anderson, the 
celebrated agriculturist (whose treatise on the 
management of the dairy, particularly with res- 
pect to the making and curing of butter, is still 
our hihest and best authority on the subject, ) 
found, from some years’ trial of it, that the fol- 


lowing: name compositions—the a rties of 
which we believe were discovered by his amia- 


ble lady—was far preferable to salt alone, as it 
not only preserves the butter more effectuall 
from ali taint of rancidity, but makes it also loo 
better and taste sweeter, richer, and more mar- 
rowy, than portions of the same butter cured 
with common salt :— 


Composition: Take of sugar one 3 Of ni- 
tre, me part; and of the best Spanish great salt, 
i rock salt,) two parts. Beat the whole into a 

ne powder, mix them well together, and put 
them by for use. 

The Dr. continues; 


“ Of this composition one ounce should be put 
to every sixteen ounces of butter; mix this salt 
thoroughly with the butter as soon as it has been 
freed from the milk, and put it without loss of 


time, down inte:the vessel prepared to receive it, 


pressing it so close as to leave no air holes or any 


kind of cavities within it. Smooth the surface, 
and if you expect it will be above a day or two 
before you can add more, cover it up clese with 
a piece of clean linen, and above that a piece of 
wetted parchment, or for want of that, fine linen 
that has been dipped in melted butter, exactly fit- 
ted to the edges of the vessel all round, so as to 
exclude air as much as possible, without the as- 
sistance of any watery brine ; when more butter 
is to be added, these coverings are to be taken off, 
and the butter applied close above the former 
pressing it down and smoothing it as before, an 
so on till the vessel be full. When it is quite full, 
let the two covers be spread over it with the 
greatest care, and let a little melted butter be 
poured all round the edges, so as to fill up every 
cranny, and effectually exclude the air. A little 
salt may then be strewed over the whole, and the 
cover be fixed down to remain close shut till it be 
opened for use. If all this be carefully done, the 
butter may be kept perfectly sound in this cli- 
mate for many years. How many years I cannot 
tell ; but I have seen it two years old, and in ev- 
ery respect as sweet and as sound as it was when 
only a month old. 

“< It deserves to be remarked, that butter cured 
in this manner does not taste well till it has stood 
at least a fortnight after being salted; but after 
that period has elapsed it eats with a rich mar- 
rowy taste that no other butier ever acquires ; 
and it tastes so little of salt, that a person who 
has been accustomed to eai butter cured with 
common salt only, would not imagine it had got 
one fourth part of the salt necessary to preserve 
it” 

It is to be hoped that some of our farmers, on 
reading the above, will follow his directions. 
The composition mentioned is, we have under- 
stood, much used in Goshen, Orange Co., New 
York, a place famous for its superb butter. Great 
care should be taken to get the purest salt and 
sugar. That known through the country as the 
“ground alum” is the best salt. The sugar 
should be of the purest white—either the loaf or 
the “fallen loaf.” 


From the Albany Cultivator, 
Butter-Making in Holland. 


As I had some dairy—farming experience in Hol- 
land, and was for several years manager of an ~xten- 
sive farm where butter was made, in the northern 
part of the country, where the best article for mar- 
ket is produced, I thought it not unfit to give sour 
readers a description of the way the « Hollanders”’ 
make butter, which often keeps one year ur more. 

The milk taken to the dairy-maid, was placed in 
shallow earthern pans glazed inside which stood in a 
reservoir of cool water, purposely let in before every 
milking. In the course of the day she dipped off the 
cream by the aid of a flat hollow wooden dish, as . 
often as it rose to the surface of the milk, which in 
no case is suffered to get sour before the cream is 
taken off. The cream was poured into large tubs, 
in the form of a Dutch churn, and stirred several 
times in the day. I should have stated that the night’s 
milk was put up in the pans in the same way, and 
skimmed off before the morning’s milk was brought 
‘in; the cream of the last being added to that of the 
first, the whole was suffered to get sour together. 
If the cream did not turn sour by itse!f it was 
caused to do so by adding some acid cream to the 
contents of the tubs. 


Churning was performed by horse—power, some- 
times once a day and sometimes every other day, 
according to the fitness of the cream ; the churn ap- 
paratus was so arranged that a regular motion of the 
dasher could be adapted to the season of the year. 
’ After the butter was separated it was taken out by a 
strainer made of silver wire, and put in a brass tray 
in which it was left to harden for a feiv hours, in 
the reservoir alluded to above. When hard enough 
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to knead well the butter-milk was all pressed out, not 
a particle visible to the eye being left, after which 
the dry butter was salted, andthe salt worked in. 
The hand, often dipped in ice-cold water, has hith- 
erto performed the expulsion of the butter-milk. 
After the salt was added, only a wooden ladle per- 
fectly sweet touched the butter; and the milk-like 
brine, which is expressed under the operation of 
salting, is dried off by pressing clean linen towels 
on butter. 


The next operation is putting the butter down in 
the firkin: this is made of white oak (slightly differ- 
ent from the American white oak,it being closer 
grained) and when destined for a sea voyage or long 
keeping; only old firkins, which we collected for the 
porpose, were used, after the same were made sweet 
by scalding brine. The bottom of the vessel was 
sprinkled, and the sides rubbe.l |with pulverised 
salt, and the butter packed in such a manner that no 
cavities nor brine ever remained in between the 
successive layers ; the firkin being filled, a layer of 
salt was rubbed on the surface, and a clean sheet of 
white paper placed over the salt, while the nailing 
on cf a hollow wooden dish completed the article 
for market and for transportation to any part of the 
world. 

It is incredible to anybody who has not made 
close observations on the subject, how easily milk 
is changed by the temperatutre, and above all, how 
easily it is affected by the vessels wherein it is 
kept, as also how much almost magical influence 
the personal cleanliness of the dairy-maid has on 
the article of butter produced. 

It is a rule with the dairy women of my country 
never to put milk, cream, or butter twice in the 
same vessel, without scalding, airing, and if possi- 
ble sunning. ~ 

I have eaten butter of my own make, that had been 
sent among ship stores, passed the equater to the 
island of Java, and was brought back perfectly sweet 
and fresh. 


The cows, by the construction of the stable, were , 


divided on both sides of a floor 26 ft. wide, with large 
doors for a wagon loaded with green grain, herbage 
or hay to drive through ; before and under the head 
of the cattle were troughs built of brick, for their 
drink and food, with a pump so placed that the water 
let in the troughs could be drained off at the oppo- 
site end. Gutters were provided behind the cows to 
receive the solid and liquid excrements, which by 
their own gravity, and finally by sweeping and 
cleaning, were conveyed to a cistern, where a com- 
post was formed by the admixture of mud out of the 
bottom of ditches, which in Holland divide the mead- 
ows and take the place of fences. This compost was 
carried out and scattered over the meadows in the 
spring as soon as the water is drawn off. 
ALB. C. RICHERD, 
Walden’s Ridge, Hamilton co., Tenn.; June 26. 





THE VALVE OF Bones.—lIn a late eastern paper 
we find a description of a factory in Williamsburgh 
for the purpose of making money out of nothing. 
Animal bones of all kinds are bought at 25 cets. per 
bushel, and, after going through several processes, 


are finally converted into ivory black, for the use of 


sugar refiners. The bones are first boiled and the 


grease extracted, which product is sold to the soap 
boilers at six and a half cents per pound, and they 
arethen submitted to another operation, from which 
the first quality of glue is made. There is not aparti- 
cle of waste throughout the business, the small bones 
are all sold for manure, to a gentleman in Philadel- 
phia at one cent per pound. 


Various Matters. 

Lime To Fruir Trees.—The Maine Cultiva. 
tor states that half a bushel of lime, applied to 
the roots of an apple, or other fruit tree, not only 
promotes the health of the tree, but improves the 
quality of the fruit. This effect, too, is indepen- 
dent of the tendency of the article to prevent the 
invasion of vermin. 





FounDERED Horses.—Although a vast num- 
ber of “ certain cures” exist for founder in hors- 
es, very little seems to be known of the nature of 
the malady, and nearly all the remedies proposed 
are those suggested merely by empyricism. The 
symptoms of founder are decidedly inflammato- 
ry, resembling inflammatory rheumatism in hu- 
man beings. The treatment, therefore, should 
be aimed at the removal of this condition of 
things. It should be depletory. 

As soon as the symptoms manifest themselves, 
the horse should be bled freely. He should be 
bled until a manifest impression is made on the 
disease ; if necessary, until he falls. The blood 
should be taken from the neck, and in a large 
stream ; otherwise the horse will be weakened, 
and not benefited. He then should be drenched 
with Glauber salts; or, what is equally effica- 
cious, compel him to swallow, by raising his head, 
as in drenching, one pint of table salt, washing it 
down with a little water. The salt may be pla- 
ced on his tongue in small quantities, or a strong 
solution may be made, and poured down his 
throat at once. He should not be aliowed to 
drink much, 

As an external application, Spirits of Turpen- 
tine, around the edges of the hoofs is the best. 

This course will relieve a horse in a few hours, 
but to effect a permanent cure, the animal should 
not be put to hard service for a fortnight. He 
| should, meantime, be kept on light diet, or turned 

on the grass. Foundered horses, injudiciously 
treated, never entirely recover. 





FatTreninec CatTLe.—There is unquestiona- 
bly a great difference in the capacity of the dif- 
ferent kinds of food to form flesh or fat. An es- 
timate which we met with, based on the Report 
of the Commissioner of Patents, represents that 
beans contain most of the flesh-forming princi- 
ple, and corn nearly the least. It is well known, 
however, that the latter article is the best fatten- 
ing food for stock that we possess. 


While, therefore, we feed beans, peas, oats, 
&c., in rearing stock, the most fatty grains are 
chosen to prepare it for the knife. Corn con- 
tains about nine per cent. of oil, which is greater 
than any other nutricious grain. Hogs which 
feed on nuts fatten faster than on any other sub- 
stance, though, as all know, their fat is less firm 
than that of corn-fed hogs. 

The Sun-Flower seed is thought by some to be 
entirely free from the latter objection, while it is 
better than the cereal grains, furnishing forty per 
cent. of oil. 

The judicious farmer, by mixing the different 
kinds of food, intended for stock, will be able to 
produce very much such results as he may de- 
sire. 

Most judicious writers op fattening stock rec- 








ommend cooking and fermenting food, before 


giving it. It is generally conceded that thus one 
quarter is saved. 
Animals undergoing the fattening process, 


should be kept warm and quiet, and sudden tran- 
sitions of temperature avoided. 





HEN Roosts.—Little regard seems to be paid 
to the situation of roosting places for hens.-— 
Some farmers have no particular place at all, but 
suffer them to look out for themselves, while oth- 
ers paying more attention to the subject, fit up 
places in their stables, hog-houses, and the like. 

Unless these places be kept clean, and are oc- 


casionally white washed, the hens wi!! become 
lousy, and spread their vermin to the stock. A 
writer in the Boston Cultivator mentions a case 


of thiskind. His horse became so full of hen 
lice that the hair fell off, almost leaving the ani- 
mal bare. After soap suds, infusion of tobacco, 
and other things, were tried without effect, he 
used a wash of New England Rum, the second 
application of which was entirely effectual. 





MrtitetT.—Professor Emmons, in an article in 
the American Journal of Agricultural Science. 
states that he has subjected this grain to an anal- 


ysis, in order to determine the proportion of nu- 
tritive matter it contains. He finds that compar- 
ed with wheat or Indian corn, except in oil, it 
exceeds both in its power of sustaining life. The 
grain is “ rich in the elements that produce bone 
and muscle, and its straw is not deficient in the 


elements common to the cultivated grasses.” He 
thinks it might be cultivated in this country with 
profit, as food tor animals, as it yields from sixty. 
five to seventy bushels to the acre. | 
Millet is much used in some parts of Europe-- 
England, Germany and Poland—where it is used 
as a substitute for rice, sago or hominy ; 
so as food for poultry. 
dy, rich soi!, which should be weli pulverized to 
a good depth. It is planted in drills, and should 
be sown the latter part of April or early in May. 
Miliet was tormerly raised to some extent in 
Pennsylvania, but was soon abandoned, not be- 
ing considered so profitable as some other crops. 


and al- 
It requires a warm, san- 


CounTY AGRICULTURAL SocrEeTrIEs. —< Ay 
Old Farmer,” in urging through the columns of 
the Missouri Statesman, the farmers of Boone 


| County to organize a County Agricultural Socie- 


ty, through which to exchange their views as 
well as communicate to each other the results of 
actual experiments, and thus make the subject of 
Agriculture interesting to the man of letters, 
profitable to the lovers of money, and pleasing to 
the laborer, says truthfully : 

“ Agriculture, together with its collateral 


or Kine 


dred enterprise of stock growing, occupies, in cvery 
Civilized country, the physical energies of a large 
proportion of the inhabitants ; yet there is no branch 
of human inaustry, upon which s0 little thought has 


ever unimportant, it hag been dgemed necessary to 
add, from time to time, such alteration and improve- 


ments as render labor more and more productive, 
with a corresponding diminution of humars® Jabor, 
and expenditure of monied capital; yet, in the cul- 


tivation of the soil, we have begn and are still con- 
tent, to copy the errors of our fathers, our grand-~ 
fathers, and Our great-grand-fathers, because, for. 
sooth, they did well enough.” 
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Farmer’s Work for January. 


Now, then, the holydays being over, the hogs 
killed, the pork taken care of or sold, it is time 
to begin to look about a little and see what is ne- 
cessary to be done for the good of the farm, the 
succeessful prosecution of your own labors dur- 
ing the next season, the comfort and convenience 
of wife and family, and for the good cause of 
Agriculture among your neighbors and the com- 
munity generally. 

In the first place, let us advise you to arrange 
all your business systematically for the year. 
Close up your accounts, if you did not do it at 
Christmas, pay up what you owe, if you can, 
collect what is due you; find how you stand in 
the world, and resolve this year to go in debt tor 
nothing that you can get along without. If you 
have not hitherto done so, commence this year a 
regular set of account books, and make your en- 
tries in them promptly and carefully through the 
year, and no one who has not tried it can teil the 
satisfaction you will derive from it. Keep a regu- 
lar cash account, and account of purchases and 
gales , an account current with all with whom 
you have dealings; and a stock book, to contain 
an appraisement of all your property with the 
additions or abstractions that may from time to 
time occur ; and a wages book, if you hire help. 
Says the “ Farmers’? Encyclopedia,”’— Let any 
farmer make the experiment, and he will find it 
both interesting and useful to know from year to 
year the actual products of his farm. Let every 
thing, therefore, which can be measured and 
weighed be so tested ; and let that which cannot 
be brought to an exact standard be estimated, as 
if he himself were about to sell or to purchase 
it. Let him, likewise, as near as possible, mea- 
sure the ground which he plants, the quartity of 
seed which he uses, and the manure which he ap- 
plies. The Jabor of doing this is nothing :om- 
pared with the satisfaction of having done it, and 
the benefits which must arise fromit. Conjec- 
ture in these cases is perfectly wild and uncer- 
tain—varying often with different individuals 
almost 100 per cent, Exactness enables a man 
to form conclusions which may most essentially, 
and in innumerable ways avail to his advantage. 
It is that alone which can give any value to his 
experience ; it is that which will make his exper- 
iments the sure basis of improvement ; it will 
put it in his power to give safe counsel to his 
friends; and it is the only ground on which he 
can securely place confidence in himself.” _ 

Is you store bill paid ? If not attend to it with- 
out delay, else the keeper thereof will hale thee 
before the justice. How is it with the black- 
Smith, the shoe-maker, the harness-maker, the 
wheelwright, aud the carpenter? Are they call- 
ing down imprecations on your head for not pay - 
ing them as you promised to do when they did 
you work? Above all, are the minister and 
the schoolmaster paid according to promise? If 
not, do not let the sun go down till they have re- 
ceived theit just recompense at your hands. 

And in speaking about schoolmasters, reminds 
us that we/must say a few words about schools. 
Now is the proper time to look after the manner 

in which your school is kept ; and this is the sea- 


#0 the cold. 





son, too, when the “ big boys” ought to be regu- 
larly at school. Don’t let them lose a day for 
any thing. Cold or hot, wet or dry, pleasant or 
stormy, startthem off in right good season. You 
should no more let them lose a day now in going 
to “town” or in “hunting,” than you would in 
the middle of harvest. 

“ One of the first duties of the agriculturist,” 
says a judicious writer, “ is to endeavor to elevate 
himself and the class to which he belongs. And 
this can be done only by intelligence and faith- 
fulness to all his duties. No idea is more injuri- 
ous to the best interests of the farming popula- 
tion, than that of educating some one child’ for 
what is termed a “ learned profession,” and then 
regarding him as on this account superior to the 
other members of the family. Let our farmers 
endeavor to educate all their children thoroughly, 
not giving bread to one and stones and serpents 
to the others. Lec them bear in mind that educa- 
tion is as necessary to, and as much adorns and 
improves the cultivator of the soil, as the lawyer, 
the physician, or the minister. The more intel- 
ligent the man, the better the farmer, and, if vir- 
tuous, the more respectee and useful the citizen.” 

Have you got acheap schoolmaster?— if so, 
heaven heip the poor children, for it is but little 
that he will do for them. Is your schoolhouse 
all open to the storms, and without comfortable 
seats for the convenience of the scholars, and a 
great ark of a fire place that keeps two or three 
of the boys all the time employed chopping and 
bringing in wood? Is there a great mud hole 
just before the door of the house, so that the 
children can neither go in or out without getting 
up to their knees in the mud every time there 
comes a thaw? Do your children have to sitidle 
half the time, because they have not books suited 
to the studies you wish them tc pursue ?— Well, 
it?s very likely, and you and your neighbors 
meanwhile, roasting your shins over the fire, or 
telling yarns at the grocery! Up! up! man, and 
rectify these things; now is the time to go about 
it. Don’t wait till “next fall.”’. 

Attend personally to your cattle, horses and 
hogs. Don’t trust too much to the “boys.” -Is 
there an ample supply of good, wholesome wa- 
ter, or are the poor beasts dependent upon the 
stagnant pool which receives all the wash from 


jthe yard and stables? Let no fodder be wasted. 


Weather-wise folks predict a severd winter, and 
a good supply for March end April will not come 
amiss. What is the condition of your barns, sta- 
bles and sheds? We suppose, of course, you 
have these things: if not, what can you provide 
as a shelter for your stock. A cow will give 
more, milk when kept warm, than when exposed 
Every farmer knows that cattle eat 
more in severely cold weather, and notwithstand- 
ing cows then give less milk ; still, few farmers 
take sufficient care to protect their stock from the 
severity of the weather. Hogs, also, gain more 
on the same food, when kept warm. A rail pen 
with a thatch or straw roof, is better than noth- 
ing, especially if you build it so that it will be 
sheltered from the northerly and easterly winds. 
But if you have any or all of these conveniences, 
they will need your constant attention. Do not 
let the hay, oats and provender be wasted for 





want of suitable feeding apparatus ; nor allow 
your stables to remain so long without clearing 
out that your poor horses and cows are obliged 
to stand on an inclined plane, pitching down to- 
wards the head at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
How would you like to sleep on the roof of a 
house, with your feet at the ridge-pole and your 
head at the eaves trough. 

Further; do not let your cattle, horses, sheep 
and hogs all be yarded together. Such @ plan 
will probably cost you much more than to keep 
them separate. We speak feelingly on this sub- 
ject, because we have experienced some of the 
evil effects of this slackwater way of doing up 
things. Welldo we remember when the word 
was brought in one morning that old Brindle had 
cruelly gored our pet prize Berkshire—Allen 
McNab! and we were compelled to cut the 
throat of an animal that could not have been pur- 
chased with the price of half a dozen common 
full-grown hogs! And your cows, mares, ewes, 
and sows that are with young are liable to acci- 
dents of this kind every day, if they are herded 
promiscuously. 

Look to your fruit trees; are the rabbits eat- 
ing the bark of your young and choice trees ; or 
are your cattle rubbing the bark off the larger 
ones? Andthis suggests another thing—keep 
up your fences. Don’t let the cattle and hogs 
get into either the garden, the orchard or the 
wheat field; for they will injure the shrubbery 
and plants in the first, the trees in the second, and 
tread the tender shoots of the expected crop of 
the last in the earth in such a manner as materi- 
ally to affect the crop. Before you are aware of 
it, the swelling buds of your valued trees will be 
eaten by the cattle, in their eagerness for some- 
thing green. 

Look to the wood pile. It was a great shame 
that you had, last season, to break off in the 
midst of harvest to haul up a jag of wood, before 
your wife could get dinner; pray don’t let that 
occur again. Chop wood enough to last you 
through the season, and if the going is so bad 
that youcannot well get it home now, pile it up 
ready to be taken away at the earliest opportuni- 
ty. Recollect, if you want things to go on pleas- 
antly within doors, and your dinner always pre- 
pared in season, one of the first essentials is good 
dry fire-wood. No woman who bas to spend a 
great part of her time in trying to make the fire 
burn ; who has to hunt all round the place to find 
something to ignite the wet soggy wood you 
have provided her, can reasonably be expected 
to have any thing ready in season. We have 
known some men who never had any thing fit to 
burn; and we could not.much blame their wives 
if they did, now and then, get hold of an embryo 
axe or hoe-handle and put it in the fire to make 
the pot boil. If you have no wood-house, you 
cannot do better than to set about building one 
this month ; but at all events be sure and get up 
a plentiful supply of wood. 

You may be preparing for your fences. Get 
as many rails ready and on the ground as you 
will need in the spring, and if you have time it 
will be a good plap to prepare a stretch of post 
and rail fence. It is more durable, looks better, 
and occupies less ground than the worm fence. 





PULSAR bo ree 
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Change of Crops in South Carolina. 
“ What will the cotton Planters do?” asks the 
“ South Carolinian” newspaper, after saying that 
many planters of that State, who raise large 
quantities of cotton, assert that their present 
crop will bring them in debt, if the present pri- 


ces continue. In answer the writer says: 


« We therefore, advise for the coming year, a 
reduction simply of one third of the cotton crop 
throughout the State, devoting, at the same time, the 
iand thus thrown outof the cultivation of this crop, 
to the production of grain; and the increase of labor 
which would thus be given to the proper manur- 
ing, and improved tillage of the cotton planted, and 
the general improvement of the plantation. By this 
process the cotton lands would be increased in fer- 
tility, and the increase of graia which would follow, 
would greatly facisitate the rearing of mules, hogs, 
cattlé,and sheep; and in a short time the whole 
State could render itself independent of the exac- 
tions of our Kentucky neighbors, who kindly sup- 
ply us with all such things, simply at the expense 
of the prosperity of our agricultural population, for, 
in practice, they annually sweep the country of all 
the surplus cash which is afloat, in the payment for 
their baconand mules. We would, if this system 
were adopted, be able to produce as much cotton on 
fifty acres, as ve do now on a hundred; and the in- 
vestment of the agricultural profits of the State at 
home, although they might be small, would have a 
wonderful influence on general prosperity, and build 
facilities throughout our now desolate and almost un- 
approachable State, which would not only enchain 
our own sons to her borders,but induce capitalists to 
come into our midst,to make their dollars tell, by lear- 
ning us alessonof practical enterprise. We say to 
planters, raise less cotton, more grain, more mules, 
more hogs; make your own negro clothes; raise 
sheep—make your Own negro blankets; erect tan 
yards, encourage shoe makers and hatters—in fact, 
artisans of all kinds to settle permanently amongst 
you; labor at making yonr soil rich, and 4@o not 
devote all your energies to wearingit ont; and soon 
all things will go well with you.” 

The fling at Kentucky is about as much de- 
serve as would be the complaint of a Missouri 
farmer, who having raised nothing but hemp or 
tobacco on his farm, should be angry with his Il- 
linois or Iowa neighbor for supplying him with 
flour and bacon to sustain life through the win- 
ter. 

But Scuth Carolina is not the only State that 
feels the inconveniences resulting from staple 
farming. Wherever this system, is adopted, the 
same story is told—-worn out lands; dependence 
upon others ; poor prices, and emigration instead 
immigration. Will not our,western farmers bear 
these things in mind? 





Training Horses, 
[Selected] 

To Kerr A Horse From StTRAYING.—The Ice- 
landers have a most curious custom, and a most ef- 
fectual one, of preventing horses from straying, 
which is peculiar to that country. Two gentle- 
men, for instance, are riding together without 
attendants, and wishing to alight for the purpose of 
visiting some object at adistance from the road, they 
tie the head of one horse to the tail of the other, and 
the head of this to the tailof the former. In this 
state, it is utterly impossible that they can move on 
either backwards or fowards, one pulling one way 


and the other another; and therefore, if disposed 
to move at all, it will be onlyin = circle, and even 
then there must be an agreement to turn their heads 
the same way. 


To MAKE A Horse Fo.ttow You.—You may make 
any horse follow you in ten minutes ; go to the horse, 
rub his face, jaw and chin, leading him about, say- 
ing to him, «come along ;” aconstant tone is ne- 
cessary- By taking him away from other persons 
and horses, repeat the rubbing, leading and stop. 
ping. Sometimes turn him around all ways and keep 
his attention by saying « come along.”” With some 
horses, it is important to whisper to them, as it hides 
the secret and gentles the horse ; you may use any 
word you please, but be constant in your tone of 
voice. The same will causeall horses to follow. 


To TRAIN A HORSE TO THE SADDLE.—You may 
begin by showing him the blanket, rubbing him with 
it, and throwing it on his back; and ina short time 
you may lay the saddle on, and, after fondling him a 
few minutes, you may fasten it and ride with safety. 
It is better for one person to stand by his head at 
first and keep hith quiet, and then to lead him along 
untilall danger is over. If he is dangerous, you 
may exercise him for some time by leading him, and 
leaving him, as he becomes more and more gentle 
in working. You can then manage him, with more 
safety. It is better to work a horse to make him very 
gentle. 


To Train A Horse TO THE HARNESS.—You must 
be very gentle with him. You may commence by 
throwing a rope over the back and letting it hang 
loose on both sides; then lead him about, caressing 
him; until he becomes satisfied that it will not hurt 
him ; then put on the harness, and pull gently on the 
traces. Ina short time, by this kind of treatment 
he will be prepared for work. 


To Stop A HEADSTRONG HorsE.—Connected with 
the reins have a covering that, by a sping, may be 
suddely thrown over his eyes, which will Liind and 
stop him. Or have extrareins extending from the 
top of the headstall through rings onthe hames, near 
the top, or D’s in the saddle. Put a narrow or round 
strap under the throat, and fasten to the reins, on 
each side, bringing the reins down low. On draw- 
ing those reins the strap will choke and stop the 
horse. 





THE ART OF MAKING Di1pPeD CANDLES.—The tal- 
lew when melted, should be ladled intoa wooden 
vessel of convenient width and depth, which has been 
previously heated by filling it with boiling water for 
ap hour or more. Fill the vessel within an inch of 
the top with melted tallow, and keep it at that height 
by adding hot tallow or hot water. By this means 
the candles will be kept of a full size at the top, and 
not taper off to a point, as is often seen with coun- 
try candies. 


The tallow, when used for dipping candles, should 
not be too hot. Atemperature that will allow the 
finger to be dipped in without burning is sufficient- 
ly hot, and at this tempreture the candles will take 
on the tallow fast. The wicks should be lowered in- 
to the melted tallow gradually, and shouldbe lifted 
out of the tallow so slowly that when the vottoms of 
the candles are clearfrom the surface of the melted 
tallow no tallow willrun offthem. When the can- 
dles are raised quick out of the melted tallow, the 
tallow will run off the candles in a stream, where- 
as if the candles are raised out slowly, not a particle 
of tallow will fall from the candles. A few trials 
will satisfy any person in this matter. If the tal- 
low is boiling hot, the wick will not take on the 





tallow to any considerable extent. When candles are 





raised out of pure tallow rapidly, the candles will be 
large at the bottom, and the tallow will extend below 
the wick,sothat when burnt in the candlestick a 
piece of the candle will have no wick init; and there- 
fore, for burning, will be useless. Where persous 
have no suitable wooden vessel, an iron vessel will 
answer foradipping vessel. When the tallow has 
been thoroughly melted Over the fire, should it be 
dirty or impure, throw into it while hot, a small 
quantity of finely powdered alum, and ina short 
time a scum will be seen rising to the surface, in 
appearance like dirty froth. Skim this off as it rises. 
This scum will rise for half an hour or more. These 
directions are plain and easily complied with, and 
one trial will be satisfactory. Persons, by follow- 
ing these directions, will save more than one half 
the usual labor of making candles, besides having 
better candles. 





Fire CemEents—1. For furnaces, crucibles, &c.— 
Fire-clay and brickdust, or fire-clay, (broken crui- 
bles) kneaded well together with water, and spread 
in layers en joints and thoroughly air dried, resists 
heat without cracking. It may also be used for coat- 
ing glass retorts by spreading it asa stiff paste, or 
thinning it with water and spreading it with a brush. 
A little hair added ‘to it, gives greater tenacity. 2. 
Clay and brickdust mixed with water and 1-10 part 
borax, gives difficultly fusible cement ;jclay and red 
lead may be used. Tomake it less fusible, common 
clay and sand may be employed. 3. Foriron vessels, 
&e., mix 50—8 parts fine and pounded cast iron tur- 
nings with 2 parts powdered sal-ammoniace and 1 part 
flour of sulpher into apaste with water and apply 
immediately, it forms a chemical union, and hardens 
rapidly. According to some, the sulpher may be 
omitted. 4. Four parts iron filings or turnings and 3 
parts of a mixture of common and burned clay are 
made into paste with salt water. 





CoTTAGE RESIDENCES.—A work on Cottage Res- 
idences, not for the wealthy, and farmers in good 
circumstances, such as has already been pubiished 
by Downing, but for the millions, the comparatively 
poor,is demanded by a correspondent of the Genesee 
Farmer. Our land is now filled with humble dwel- 
lings, constructed without taste or beauty; only 
in the New England States, do we find many excep- 
tions to this statement. But aneat, tasteful, and con- 
venient little house can be constructed at about the 
same cost,asone of the same size, entirely de- 
stitute of beauty and convenience. Who will get 
up the work in question, and who will start a so- 
ciety—for everything is done by society now-a- 
days—for the improvement of th~ tas of the 
wealthy, who build small houses, and of the milions 
of comparatively poor, who als: build and live in 
them, in these United States ?.-N. Y. Post. 





THB Passion FLOWER.—The following interpre- 
tation of this justly celebrated and much admired 
flower will not be found uninteresting, especially te 
the fair devotees of Flora: The leaves resemble the 
spear that pierced our Saviour’s side; the tendrils — 
the cords that bound his hands, or the whip that 
scourged him ; the ten petals—the apostles, Judas 
having betrayed, and Peter deserted; the pillars in 
the centre—the cross or tree; the stamina—the ham- 
mer ; the styles—the nails; the inner circle around 
the centre pillar—the crown of thorns; the radi- 
ance—the giory; the white in the flower—the emblem 
of purity; and the blue—the type of Heaven. On one 
species, the pasiflora alata, even drops of bleod are 
seen upon the crossor tree. This flower continues 
three days open, and then disappears, thus denoting 
the resurrection,.-New Haven Herald. ; 
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CARE OF SHEEP. 
A “ Practical Farmer,” writing to the German- 
town Telegraph, gives the following directions 
for the care of sheep : 


“ An opinion prevails in some sections that 
shtep require no water during winter, and that 
they actually do better without than with it. 
This, however, is a great mistake, and one that 
not unfrequerftly gives rise to serious losses. 
When permitted, sheep, though they are capable 
from their peculiar structure and habits of sub- 
sisting a longer time probably without water 
than any other domestic animal, will drink from 
four to eight times a day, and with evident ad- 
vantage, particularly during winter, when they 
are necessarily restricted to dry and indigestible 
food, which naturally engenders thirst, and re- 
quires much drink to render the economy of di- 

estion and assimilation pacieny rapid and 
Perle to ensure a continuance of thrift and 
ealth. When practicable, theré should always 


- bea watering trough in the shed or-yard, to which 


the animals can at all times have free access, 
without mingling with cattle or larger stock, as 
they are liable to be injured by the latter, espe- 
cially when with young. When there is apump 
in the yard, as there always should be, the trou- 
ble attending such an arrangement is compara- 
tively slight, even where the sheep and cattle 
yards are, as they ought to be, distinct. 

“ From twenty-five to thirty sheep are as many 
as can be well kept in one enclosure. When the 
number exceeds this, unless special care be had 
to secure the most perfect ventilation, the animals 
aré liable to contract diseases, and never do so 
well as when confined in smaller flocks. On tak- 
ing sheep from the pastures, in autumn, the sud- 
den change from green to dry food often operates 
detrimentally, which is sufficiently evidenced by 
the loss of appetite and consequent emaciation 
evinced, and which is often attributed, erroneous- 
ly, to disease. As soon as they are taken from 
the ranges, a couple of messes of potatoes should 
be given them daily for a week or 0, gradually 
lessening. the quantity as they become accustom- 
ed to, and acquire arelish for other food. By 
adopting this plan, and allowing them a liberal 
supply of salt and water, their vigor will remain 
unimpaired, and the change rendered unavoida- 
ble by circumstances, will be productive of no 
unpleasant results.” 





From the National Intelligencer. 
CULTUPE OF TEA IN THE UNITED STATES. 


An attempt is about to be made on. 2n..exten- 
sive scale to raise, or to grow, tea in this coun- 
try. For this purpose an importation of tea 

lants arrived a few days since in this city. 
ere are about five hundred in number, and 
they are generally from one to two feet in height. 
The gentleman whe is engaged in this enterprise 
is Mr. Junius Smith, a native of the State of Con- 
necticut, but a resident for many years in Lon- 
don, where he was largely engaged in trade and 
commerce. He was one of the early and efficient 
advocates of the practicability of navigating the 
ocean by steam, and did much in England to- 
wards forwarding that enterprise. 

Having turned his attention to the subject of 
raising and curing tea, and the nature of climate 
and soil adapted to that plant, he thinks there is 
no reason why it should not be produced in this 
country, not only for home consumption, but ex- 
portation. Mr. Smith left here three or four 
months ago, and went to London to increase his 
information on the subject, anti had all the facil- 
ities granted him which London could afford.— 
And, having completed his store of knowledge 
on the subject, he has now returned here wi 
five hundred tea plants to attempt to carry out his 
enterprise. For this purpose he will, in a few 
days or weeks, go south, perhaps to some part of 
Georgia or Alabama, having ascertained that soil 
and climate in that section of country are pre- 
cisely what the plant requires. He thinks there 
j8 no reason why tea should not become a great 





staple growth of our country—says it may be 
raised for six cents a potind. He will keep the 
plants he now has for seed plants three or four 
years, in order to spread the cultivation rapidly, 
and after that keep them for the crop. It is an 
importantenterprise. How he will succeed time 
must determine. 





CaMEts.—A correspondent of the Louisville 
Democrat proposes the use of the Baetrian cam- 
els for travelling to California, New Mexico and 
Oregon. They would be very useful for carry- 
ing the mail. Good authorities state that they 
cancarry 1,000 pounds weight 100 miles per day, 
for eight or ten days in succession, and subsist on 
a scanty supply of the coarsest herbege, only re- 

or | water once in two or three days. With 
the aid of this animal, the United States mail 
might be carried from St. Louis to Astoria, at 
the mouth of the Columbia river, in twenty days, 
or ina shorter time frem the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas river to the harbor of San Francisco, in 
California. They could be got in their native 
country, Asia, and be brought by land to the 
Black Sea, and shipped for the U. States direct. 

In addition it may be said, that tlie Bactrian or 
Asiatic camel would be useful in war, in the vast 
plains of the West. From their great power, 
quickness of motion, docility and shape of their 
backs, they might be useful in carrying light pie- 
ces of artillery, and be trained to the use of them 
for their various purposes. This would be a ve- 
ry effective arm against the Indians. 





THE Capacity oF THE West.—A writer in 
the North American Review gives quite a glow 
ing accountof the capacity of the West. The 
sketch however, is by no means exaggerated. 
He says that of all the great products of the 
world, coffee is the only one which does not or 
may not grow there. Take the people of Bri- 
tain, lreland, France, Holland, Germaay, Italy, 
and Spain, and place the whoie in thevalley be- 
yond the Alleghanies, and it would continue to 
ask for “ more. ” _Ohio alone, without sinking 
a pit below the level of her valleys, could sup- 
ply coal equal to the amount dug from the 
mines of England and Wales for twenty-five 
hundred years; and Ohio is but a pigmy, in the 
way of bitumen, compared with western Penn- 
sylvaniaand Virginia. Iron abounds from Ten- 
nesee to Lake Erie, and forms the very moun- 
tains of Missouri and Arkansas. Salt wells up 
from secret store-houses in every northwes- 
tern State. Lead enough to shoot the human 
race extinct is raised from the great metallic 
dikes of Illinois and Wisconsin. Copper and 
silver beckon all trusting capitalists to the shores 
oflake Superior. And mark the water-courses, 
the chain of lakes, the immense plains graded for 
rairoads by nature’s own hand, the reservoirs of 
water waiting for canals to use them. Already 
the farmer, far in the interior woods of Ohio or 
Indiana, may i produce at his own door 
to reach Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, or New Orleans, and every mile of its 
transit shall be by canal, steamboat, and railcar. 
— Bicknell’s Reporter. 





New Virtve 1nCorrere.—The London Med- 
ical Gazette gives the resultof numerous exper- 
iments with roasted coffee, proving that it is the 
most powerful means not only of rendering ani- 
mal and vegetable effluvia innocuous, but of ac- 
tually destroying them. A room, in which meat 
in an advanced degree of decomposition had 
been kept for some time, was instantly deprived 
of all smell on an open coffee roaster being car 
ried through it, containing a pound of coffee 
newly roasted. , In another room, exposed to the 
effluvium occasioned by the clearing out of a 
dung pit, so that sulphureited hydrogen and am- 
moniain great quantities could be chemically de- 
tected, the stench. was completely removed with- 
in half a minute on the employment of three 
ounces of fresh roasted coffee, whilst the other 

artssof the house were permanently cleared of 

¢same smell by being simply traversed with 





the coffee roaster, although the cleansing of the 
dung-pit continued for several hours after. 

The best mode of using the coffee as a disin- 
fectant is to dry the raw bean, pound it in amor- 
tar, and then roast the powder on a moderately 
heated iron plate, until it assumes a dark brown 
tint, when itis — for use. Then sprinkle it 
in sinks or cess-pools, or lay it on a plate in the 
room which you wish to have purified. Coffee 
acid or coffee oil acts more readily in minute 
quantities. 


ApPLEs For EnGLaAnD.—A gentleman from 
Lockport, N. Y., went out in the Europa with 
about 2,000 barrels of choice apples, of some 
twenty-five different varieties, selected from the 
orchards of Niagara county, with special refer- 
ence to the foreign market. We venture to say, 
says a Buffalo paper, better specimens of Amer- 
ican horticulture were never sent abroad. The 
exportation of apples has heretotore been carried 
on only on a limited scale, and we trust the en- 
terprise may not only prove remunerating, but 
initiatory to a successful trade that will prove 
beneficial to the fruit growers of this country. 








FacTs In BuripinG.—One fact is, thata square 
form secures more room witha given cost for out- 
side walls, than any other rectangular figure. Great 
length and little width may afford convenient rooms, 
but at an increased expense. 

Another fact is, that ventilation is an essential in 
a human dwelling. No other consideration should 
exclude this. The halls, windows, and doors should 
be s@ situated with regard to each other, that a full 
draught of air can be secured, at any time, in the 
summer season, by day and by night through the 
whole house. The stories should also be sufficiently 
high to afford a sufficiency of air in all the rooms. 
Nine feet isa good height for lower rooms, and 
eight for upper. Bed rooms should also be larger 
than they commonly are. Great injury to the health is 
the result of sleeping in small, close apartments. 

The third factis, that a steep roof will not only 
shed rain and snow far better than a flat one, but 
will last immensely longer. 

The fourth fact is, thata chimney in or near the 
centre of the building will aid to warm the whole 
house, while if built at one end or side, the heat will 
be thrown out and lost. 

The fifth fact is, that a door opening from the out- 
side into any principal room, without the intervention 
ofa hall or passage, costs much more than it saves, 
in the free egress of air into it. 

The sixth fact is, that the use of paint is the 
best economy, in the preservation it affords to all 
wood work. 

The seventh fact is, that if the front door is made 
at one side instead of the middle of the front, a par- 
tition will be saved and in small houses this should 
not be forgotten, but for large houses have the main 
door and lobby in the middle of the house. 





A Few Worps ror CHILDREN.-—YOu were made 
to be kind, generous and magnanimous. If there isa 
boy in the school who has a club foot don’t let him 
know that youever sawit. If there is a boy with 
ragged clothes don’t talk about rags when he is in 
hearing. Ifthere isa lame boy, assign him some 
part which does not require running. If there is a 
hungry one, give him a part of your dinner. If there 
is a dull one, help him to get his lesson. Ifthere is 
a bright one, be not envious ot him; for ifone boy is 
proud of his talents, and another is envious of them, 
there are two wrongs, and no more talent than be- 
fore. Ifa larger boy has injured you, and is sorry 
for it, forgive him, and ask the teacher not to pun- 
ish him. The whole school will show by their coun- 
tenance how much better it is to have a great soul 
then a great fist, 
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CORN SHELLERS AND HORSE | 
POWERS. 





On visiting the foundry and machine shop of 
Messrs I. A. Hepces & Co., on Bank Alley, a 
few days since, we had the pleasure of witnes- 
sing the operation of the excellent corn sheller, 
invented and patented by Mr. Hedges, and also 
of acircular draught horse-power, which they 
have the right of manufactuzing for the Western 
States, and which so far as we know has never 
been used in this part of the country. Both of 
these implements we regard as superior both in 
design and finish, and we are happy to learn that 
our enterprising neighbors are receiving the pat- 
ronage to which their skill and enterprise entitle 
them. 

“‘ Hedges’ Patent Cornsheller,” (represented 
by the above cut) was introduced by the manu- 
facturers about a year since ; and within the last 
three months about twenty-five or thirty have 
been sold in Illinois and Missouri—principally 
on the Illinois and Mississippi rivers ; they have 
been thoroughly ‘ested and given entire satisfac- 
tion. They shell, separate, and clean from 600 
to 1000 bushels per day, and are capable, if they 
can be fed, of accomplishing from 1,500 to 2,000 
bushels. The owner of one of these machines, 
who residesin St. Clair Co., Ill., asserts that he 
can, with three horses, shell 200 bushels per 
hour for 10 successive hours. They are strong 
and durable, made almost entirely of iron ; the 
cylinder of cast, and the grating against which 
the corn is shelled, of wrought iron rods, one- 
half an inch in diameter, cast firmly in circular 
heads, and supported in the centre by a wrought 
iron band, forming about five-eighths of the cir- 
cle of the cylinder. Three horse power is suf- 
ficient to run them, and they can be attached by 
a belt to any horse power used for threshing 
wheat. 


“ Childs’? Patent Portable Horse Power,” re- 
ferred to in the cut above, was patented in 1844, 
and the right of making them for the Western 
States has been purchased by Messrs. Hedges & 
Co. It is portable, runs light, and is well calcu- 
lated for threshing machines, cornshellers, small 
mills, cotton gins, and circular saws, weighing 
about 900 Ibs. 

In addition to the above, Messrs. Hedges & 
Co., are preparing to furnish a superior Corn- 
sheller for hand power, and intend adding to the 
above as the wants of the West may demand such 
machines as wiil be useful and are calculated to 











save labor to the Agricultural community: Mr. 
Hedges’ long experience in the business in the 
State of New York, as well as in the West, qual- 
ifies him well for it. 





Destruction of Trees. 


The sleet, which fell on Saturday, Dec. 9th, 
caused immense damage to both fruit and timber 
trees, in this vicinity and west and north of us. 

The Courier, at Hanibal, says:—In some instances, 
the largest forest trees have been completely uproot- 
ed by the immense weight of ice restingon them, and 
in many places whole acres have been rendered com- 
pletely branchless. We had occasion to pass a thick 
wood on Thursday last, and the incessent crash of 
falling timber that met our ears was truly awful. It is 
the general remark that so heavy a sleet has never 
been known even by the “ oldest inhabitant.” 

The Paris (Monroe county) Mercury says: That 
some peach orchards are literally destroyed,the trees 
being all split and broken to pieces : apple trees are 
also considerably injured. 


The Statesman, in Boone county, remarks that the 


destruction to the timber by the recent sleet is al- 
most incredible. Persons from the country repre- 
sent that trees, even of the largest class, are almost 
literally stripped of branches, and that in conse- 
quence the roads in many places are impassable. 
Not only are the limbs torn from the trees, but the 
trees themselves; in many instances have been borne 
to the ground and broken off by the insupportable 
mass of ice uponthem. Many of the best orchards 
in the county are almost utterly ruined. Shade and 
ornamental trees have shared the same fate. 





Heme.—The Western ( Mo. ) Frontier Journal 
says: 

« The new Hemp crop of Platte county is said to 
exceed the crop of last year in quantity, but is re- 
garded as inferior in quality. In some parts of the 
county, especially east of Platte river, itis consid- 
erably below an average in length. It will therefore 
be incumbent on the farmers to handle their hemp 
with more than ordinary care.” 

The same paper in urging upon hemp growers 
the importance of greater attention to the pre- 
paration of this staple, says : 

« Missouri hemp, when well cleaned, is superior 
to Kentucky hemp; and in the Louisville market 
will out-sell it at least five dollars per ton. A letter 
from a Kentucky manufacturer, lately received here 
states, that ali/the Missouri hemp is below the Ken- 
tucky, as to cleanness.” 





Twenty years ago it was common to trim straw 
bonnets, with artificial wheat and barley in ears, on 
whcih the following lines were written: 

Wreo now of threatening femine dare complain, 

When every female fore-head teems with n? 

See how the wheat sheaves nod amid the plumes! 

Our barns are now transferred to drawing-rooms; 

And husbands who now indulge in active lives, 

To fill their granaries may thresh their wives. 








THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND.—The income of the 
Queen of England is helfa million pounds sterling—_ 
$2,500,000. From this, £200,000 is taken to pay 
what is called the household, which consists of 
the great officers of state, such as the Lord Cham- 
berlain,&c. The Queen has seven or eight palaces; 
but then she pays notaxes. When the Queen goes 
in state, the procession comsists of the Life Guards 
inhalf armour; three of the royal carriages with 
four horses each, having the great officers of state in 
them; then the corps of Yeomen of the Guard, 
dressed in the costume of the time of King Henry 
the Eighth, with long halberts in their hands; after 
these are forty footmen, in liveries of red, literally 
covered with gold; then the marshal porters, also, 
gaudily dressed. The state carriage is drawn by 
eight cream colored horses, in scarlet morocco 
leather harness, thickly studded with gold. The 
Queen is generally accompanied by Prince Albert, 
the principal lady of the bed chamber, and the Duke 
of Willington, carrying the swordof state. She 
wears upon this occasion a coronet of brilliants, and 
diamonds of immease value upon her dress, which 
is »f the richest materials, and over her shoulders 
she has a crimson velvet mantle, lined with ermine, 
and richly embroidered with gold. 

The Queen has 330 domestic servants, 110 of 
whom wear the royal livery ofscarletand gold. 
At a royal banquet the whole dinner service is of 


gold. 


WALKING THE WATER.—Excursion Extraordinary. 
Ferry boats and bridges are likely to become ar- 
ticles of unnecessary expense. A celebrated india 
rubber firm of the city of New York, have recently 
« fixed up”? a contrivance which will enable a man 
to fling himself into the river with perfect impunity, 
and float there, too, as pleasantly as he likes, and as 
long as he choses, only using his digits for propul- 
sion whithersoever he lists. The thing was practi- 
cally tested on Monday last about noon, when a 
young gentleman named Lowell, leaping froms 
steamboat at the South Ferry, went out with the cur- 
rent and returned with the flood tide to Castle Gar- 
den, about five o’clock, having been about four 
hours in the water. He came out perfectly dry and 
warm, to the astonishment and satisfaction ofa 
number of gentlemen who witnessed the’commence- 
ment and the close ofthe excursion. He regretted 
that he did not take along with him a newspaper or 
a book, to while away the time? We expect now 
to see the North river fullof floating bipeds, fur- 
nished with those rubbers, going to and coming from 
‘Hoboken.—N. Y. Express 


Giascow, Mo.—The shipping from this place 
last season, says the Glaszow News, although be- 
low an average, 1 the article of Tobacco, in conse- 
quence ofa shori: crop, will show that we do not 
over-rate its advantages. We have taken some pains 
to collect from our business men, the amount of 
their shipments, of some of the most important ar- 
ticles, which we annex :— 

Tobacco, 3,194 hhds, 4,531 boxes, manufactured; 
Hemp, 2,628 bales, part hackled; Bale Rope, 744 
coils; Wheat, 36,312 bushels; Bacon, 548 casks, 
Lard, 600 barrels; Pork, 106 barrels; Apples, 2,980 
barrels, green; 3,000 bushels, dried. 

The foregoing does not include all the shipments 
from this place, manufacturers and growers, in mery 
instances, being their own shippers—besides, «s 
before remarked, leading articles are only mei'- 
tioned; the shipments of Hides, Beeswax, T2!- 
low, Feathers, Hemp and Flax seed, Beef, Butter; 
&c., &c., swell.the amount toa very considerable 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT. 








Temperance Tea Caxes.—[{ Communicated 
by alady.] Very pleasant and delicate tea cakes 
may be made with little expense, so as to keep 


manner : 

To two pounds of flour add three-fourths ofa 
pound of butter, rubbed in with the hands; then 
add one pound of rolled sugar, a grated nutmeg, 
and 2, tea spoonful of salaratus dissolved in a ta- 
ble spoonful of hot water ; beat up six eggs and 
add te the rest. Mix these ingredient with the 
hand, roll thin, and cut with a cake cutter or tum- 
bler; bake a few moments in a moderately het 
oven. They should be kept in a stone or earth- 
ern jar—covered tight. This cake has been 
found to agree with the weakest stomach. Try 
it. 





InDIAN Murrins.—A pint and a half of yellow In- 
dian meal, sifted. 

A handful of wheat flour. 

A quart of milk. 

Four eggs. 

A very smali teaspoonful of salt. 

Put the milk in the saucepan. Cut the butter into 
it. Set it over the fire and warm it till the butter is 
very soft, but not till it melts« Then take it off, stir 
it well, till all is mixed. Beat the whole very 
hard after it is all mixed. Then butter some muf- 
fin-rings on the inside. Set them in ahot oven, or 
on a heated griddle, pour some of the batter into 
each, and bake the muffins well. Send them to the 
table hot; continue to bake while a fresh supply is 
wanted. Pull them open with your fingers and eat 
them with butter, to which you may add molasses 
or honey. These muffins will be found excellent, 
and can be prepared ina very short time; for in- 
stance, in three quarters or half an hour before 
breakfast or tea. 

This mixture may be baked in a waffle iron as 
waffles. Butter them, and have on the table a glass 
bowl with powdered cinnamon, to eat with the 
wafiies. 





Eee Ponr.—Three eggs, a quart of Indian meal,a 
large table spoonful of fresh butter, a small tea spoon- 
ful of salt, a lialf pint or more of milk.—Beat the eggs 


the Indian meal, adding salt and butter. It must not 
be batter, but a soft dongh, just thick enough to be 
stirred well with a spoon.—If too thin, add more In- 
dian meal, if too stiff thin it with-a little more milk 
Beat or stir itlongand hard. Butter a tin or iron 
pan; put the mixture into it, and set the pan imme- 
diately into an oven, which must be moderately ho 
at first, and the heat increased afterwards. A Dutch 
oven is the best for this purpose. It should bake 
an hour and a half or two hours, in proportion to its 
thickness. Send it to the table hot and cut into sli- 
ces. Eat with butter or molasses. 





PRESERVATION OF Eacs.—Some time ago a Mr. 
Jayne of Yorkshire in England,adopted the following 
process for preserving eggs, which he says kept 
kept them in good condition two years: 

Take one bushel of quick lime, thirty-two ounces 
of salt, eight ounces of cream of tartar. Mix these 
articles together, with as much water as will reduce 
the composition to a consistency that an egg when 
put into it will swim. The eggs may now be put in 
it, and be kept down by a board with a oT, an 


| being at the bountifully spread table of Mrs. J. P 


Saco Cxram.—This article, so grateful to the sick 
is prepared in the following manner : 

Take a desert spoonfui of good sago, and boil it in 
pure water till it is reduced to a jelly. Add acup of 
sweet cream, and boil again. Beat up a fresh egg 
very light, and pour the sago on while hot. Sweeten 
and spice, with sugar and nutmeg, to your taste. 





PICKLE CABBAGE.—An exchange paper gives the 
following directions for making this excellent and 
wholesome relish. —Shred red and white cabbage, 
spreadit in layers in a stone jar, with salt over each 
layer. Put two spoonsful of black pepper, and the 
same quantity of allspice, cloves and cinnamon ina 
bag, and scald them in two quarts of vinegar, and 
pour the vinegar over the cabbage and cover it tight. 
Use it two days after. 





THE BuFFAL@ BERR) .—Shepardia Eleagnoideg-— 
We have frequently written recomending the culture 
of this fruit, for its valuable qualities tor tarts, etc., 
but we had not of late had opportunity of tasting 
the fruit when cocked, until withit a few days past. 


Kirtland we found a dish of this fruit simply cooked 
as one would cranberrys. Allpresent gave vouch- 
ers in its favor, delicate, spicy, just sufficiently 
acid to make it one of the most desirabie of fruits 
to serve up as a desert for tea-table. The trees or 
shrub which bears the fruit is of second class growth, 
with alight silvery foliage,—and when the fruit is 
more extensively known, we cannot but think every 
person will be desirous of having it in their garden. 
—Etiott. 





Flewers and Flower Gardens. 

It has been said that few things tend to expose the 
character and fortunes of individuals more than the 
appearance of the window blinds, and the brightness 
and cleanliness of the window of their dwellings. 
Nothing can be more true, and we cannot but feel, 
when this is admitted, that the same line of reason- 
ing will be allowed with regard to flowers. If we 
pass by a house, even though it be in a narrow, con- 
fined thoroughfare, and see upon the sils bright rows 
_of pots filled with gay geraniums, and bell-formed 
fuschias, we suppose that surely in that house there 
must live ome one whose mind is not wholly c hoak- 
ed up and deadened withthe dustand toilof the 
great city—one to whom the links are not severed, 
which bind the heart to the lovliner3 of Nature, and 
who still appreciates, with atender care, the sweet- 
estand most beautiful of her creations. Or perhaps 
our thoughts, taking a sadder turn, may imagine that 
some lone hearted creature, who may have been fet- 
tered to his chamber for months or years bylingering 
maladies, flies from his racking pains and thoughts, 
and seeks among those very flowers, which seem so 
gay and indicitive of youth and happy hearts, as to a 
solace of delight, which simple things like those of- 
ten render to the wretched hearted and the weary. 
Wherever flowers are seen carefully tended, we may 
be sure there will be found people of a refined mind. 
No one who has not agentle and a tender heart can 
truly love flowers; and any one who really does so 
worships, it may be unconsciously, the Eternal One 
who formed them. 





Japan LiLies.—You write me that your Japan 
lilies have stood the winter well in the open jbor- 
der. Mine also have done well out of doors, but do 
not grow so tall as those under glass. I exhibited 
in the society’s rooms last Saturday, a seedling of 
the red sort, seven feet high, with 16 buds and flowers 
4 years old! The seedlings, though differing very lit- 
the in the bloom, produce larger pulps than the orig- 
inal kinds. Ihave my camelia house filled with 
them now, and as they are all in bloom, it is quitea 
brilliant sight.—Horticulturist. 


Death of the Flowers. 
BY BRYANT. 


The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds and Pnaked woods, 
And meadows brown and sere, 
Heaped in the hollows of the W@, 
The withered leaves lie dead, 

They rustle to the edayi gust, 
And to the rabbit’s tre ~ 

The robin and the wren are flown, 
And from the shrub the jay. 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, 
Through all the gloomy day. 


Where are the + oat the fair young flowers, 
That cog 4 _— and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, 
A beauteons sisterhood? ‘ 
Alas! they are all in their graves, 
The gentle race of flowers, 
And lying in their lowly bed, 
With the fair and good of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie 
But cold November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth, 
Whose fragrance late he bore, 
And sighed to find them in the wood 
And by the stream 1% more. 


And when I think of one who in 
Her youthful beauty died— 

That fair meek blossom that grew up 
And faded by my side; 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, 
When the forest cast the leaf, 

And we wept, that one so lovely 
Should have alife so brief: 

Yet unmeet it was, that one, 
Like that young friend of ours, 

So poo and so beautiful, 
Should perish with the flowers. 
The lovely ones again. 


The wild flowers and the ‘aaah 
They perished long 

And the wild rose and t e orchis died 
Amid the summer glow; 

But on the hill the golden rod, 
And the asfer in fhe wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook, 
In autumn beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the "clear, cold heaven, 
As falls the plague on men, 

And the brightness ef their smile was gone 
From upland, glade and glen. 


And now whencomesthe calm mid day, , 
As, still such days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee 
From outtheir wintry home, 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
Though all the treeg@are still, 
And twinkle iu the smoky light, 
The waters of the rill; 
The south wind searches for the flowers 





Delights of Home. 

He who has no home, has not the sweetest pleas- 
ures of life, he feels not the thousand endearments 
that cluster around that hallowed spot to fill the 
void of the aching heart, and while away his leisure 
moments in the sweetest of earth’s joy. Is misfor- 
tune your lot, and friends turn from your path, at 
home you will meet a friendly welcome from hearts 
beating true to yourown. The chosen partner of 
your toil has for you a smile of approbation when 
others frown, a word of hope when others have de- 
serted, a hand of help when all others refuse, and a 
heart to feel your sorrow as her own. Perhaps a 
smiling cherub with pratling glee and joyous laugh 
will drive all sorrow from your care worn brow, and 
clothe it in the wreaths of domestic bliss. 

No matter how humble that home may be, how 
destitute its stores, or how poorly its inmates are 
clad, if true hearts dwell there, itis yeta home—a 
cheerful prudent wife, obedient and affectionate chil- 
dren, will give the possessor more real joy, than 
bags of gold and windy honors. 

The home of a temperate, industrious, honest man 
will be his greatest joy. He comes toit weary and 
worn, but the music of the merry langh and the 
happy voices of childhood cheer him. Envy, am- 
bition and strife have no place there; with a clear 
conscience he lays his weary limbs down to rest in 
the bosom of his family, under the protecting care of 
the poor man’s friend and helper. 








sure upon it.—Me. Farmer. 
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From the Gardener’s Chronicle. 


A Valuable Hint for Farmers. 


The celebrated Mr. Robert Bakewell, of Dishly, 
Leicestershire, and the founder of the New Leices- 
tershire sheep, used to tell an anecdote with ex- 
ceeding high glee, of a farmer not only of the old 
school, butof the olden times. The farmer, who 
owned and occupied one thousand acres of land, 
had three daughters. When his eldest daughter 
married, he gave her one-quarter of his land for her 
portion, but no money; and he found, by a little 
more speed and a little better management, the pro- 
duce of his farm did not decrease. When his sec- 
ond daughter married, he gave her one-third of the 
remaining land for her portion, butno money. He 
then set to work, and began to grub up his furze 
and fern, and ploughed up what he called his poor 
dry furze land even when the furze covered jn some 
of the closes, nearly half the land. After giving 
half of his land away to two of his daughters, to his 
great surprise he found that his produce increased 
—he made more money, because his new brokea up 
furze land brought excessive crops, and at the same 
time he farmed the whole of his land better, for he 
employed three times more laborers upon it; he rose 
two hours sooner in the morning, had no more dead 
fallows once in three years; instead of which he 
got two green crops in one year, and ate them upon 
the Jand. A garden never requires a d@ad fallow. 

But the great advantage was, that he had got the 
same money to manage five hundred acres as he had 
to manage one thousand acres—therefore he laid ont 
double the money upon the land. 

When his third and last daughter married, he 
gave her two hundred and fifty acres, or half which 
remained, for her portion, and no money. He then 
found that he had the same money to farm one-quar- 
ter of the land as he had at first to farm the whole. 
He then began to ask himself a few questions, and 
set his wits to work how he was.to make as much 
otf two hundred and fifty acres as he had done off one 
thousand acres. ~ 

He then paid off his bailiff, (who weighed twenty 
stone!) rose with the larks in the morning, and 
went to bed with the lambs; he got as much more 
work done for his money, he made his servants, la- 
borers and horses move faster—broke them from 
their snails pace—and’ found that the eye of the 
master quickened the pace of the servant. He saw 
the beginning and ending of every thing; and to his 
servants and laborers instead of saying, «¢ Go and do 
it,” he said, « Let us go, my boys, and do it.” Be- 
tween come and go he soon found out a great differ- 
ence. He grubbed up the whole of his furze and 
ferns, and then ploughed the whole of his poor grass 
land up, and converted a great deal of corn into 
meat for the sake of the manure, and he preserved 
his black water (the essence of manure;) cut his 
hedges down; which had not been plashed for thirty 
or forty years ; straightened his zig-zag fences ; cut 
his water courses straight, and gained a deal of land 
by doing so; made dams and sluices, and irrigated 
all the and he could; he grubbed up many of his 
hedges and borders covered with bushes, in some 
places from ten to fourteen yards in width, some 
more in his small closes, some not wider than 
streets—and threw three, four, five, and six closes 
into one. He found out that, instead of growing 
white.thorn hedges and haws to feed foreign birds 
in the winter, he could grow food for man instead of 
migratory birds. 

After all this improvement, he grew more, and 
made more of two hundred and fifty acres than he 
did of one thousand. At the same time he found} 
out that half of England is not cultivated for want 


the value of one bushel of wheat, or whatever crop 


of means to cultivate it with. I let him rams, and 
sold him long-horned bulls, (said Mr. Bakewell,) and 
told him the real value of labor, both in-doors and 
out, and what ought to be done with a certain number 
of men, oxen and horses, within a certain time. I 
taught him tp sow less and plough better—that there 
were limits and measures to all things, and that the 
husbandman ought to be stronger than the farm. I 
told him how to make hot land colder, and cold land 
hotter, light land stiffer and stiff land lighter. I 
soon caused him to shake off all his old deep-rooted 
prejudices, and I grafted new ones in their places. 
Itold_him not to breed inferior sheep, cattle, or hor- 
ses, but the best of each kind, for the best consum- 
edno more than the worst. My friend became a 
new man in his old age, and died rich. 





The True Principles of Farming. 


If persons engaged in this pursuit would only use 
that sense whick God has provided them with, and 
which is generally styled common, the business 
would be divested of a great deal of its mystery. 
Some people will say that it is muth easier to find 
what is wrong than to say what is right; and this is 
true to a certain degree; but regarding the cultiva- 
tion of the land, there are certain inviolable princi- 
ples which should always be kept in view, andthese 
I will endeavor to enumerate. 


The first that strikes me is the clearing of the 
ground. Itis absurd to think of trying to grow 
grain under trees in a wood, nor is it sufficient to 
take away part of them—I mean, of course, with 
the idea of perfection. For instance, suppose you 
have fifty trees on an acre ; that is, about one to ev- 
ery three square rods, the soil capable of bearing fif- 
ty bushels of wheat, or one bushel to each tree, and 
suppose that you cut down forty-nine of them, you 
will only be able to grow forty-nine bushels, instead 
of fifty—the annual waste or cost of that tree being 


might have been on the three reds of ground which 
that tree monopolized. Therefore if it is necessa- 
ry to clear the land before you can grow grain, it is 
reasonable and self-evident that it should be entire- 
ly cleared, every fractional part you leave doing in- 
jury in its degree. 


The next point to notice is the dryness or wetness 
of the soil. See if the stagnant water is sufficient- 
ly near the surface to do injury to the crops, even 
by capillary attraction, which science tells us, will 
raise water four feet—and science has shown us that 
it must net be much nearer; therefore if the stag- 
nant water be much nearer than four feet, drain 1t to 
that depth. Ii is absurd to attempt to cultivate land 
against so powerful an enemy as water. 


Thirdly, we consider “the pulverization of the 
soil.” Ought it to be pulverized at all? Tu this 
question I think our common sense will give an an- 
swer in the affirmative, so thet the plant may more 
easily expand its roots to seek for nourishment in 
the soil, which soil and which pulverization should 
extend as far as the roots of the plant; but is it 
common sense to think that five or six inches only 
is the distance that the roots of plants extend. I 
will not take advantage of a few facts that have been 
noticed of the immense depths that roots descend, 
but merely appeal to common sense, and ask wheth- 
er it is not reasonable to suppose that the roots be- 
neath extend as far as the plants above the soil, and 
if so, ought not the soil to be pulverized to that ex- 
tent, viz. about four feet ? 

The first expense of this, I am aware, renders it 
almost impracticable; but this I cannot help. I 


assert with common sense that the deeper you pul- 
verise, the more you move in the right direction.— 
W. G. Grosemith, in Gard. Chronicle. 





Extraordinary Crop of Potatoes. 

A gentleman in Banff, having in the spring receiv- 
ed a few potatoes, part of a small quantity procured 
from Rotterdam, planted them in his garden in the 
Seatown, having cut the seedas usual. The plants 
very soon appeared, and through the summer contin- 
ued to grow most luxuriently, so that all who saw 
them predicted that there would be nothing but 
shaws. This prediction, however, has been any 
thing but verified ; for, on the crop being dug, which 
it was on Tuesday last, there were gathered from the 
ground, which consisted of exactly one Scotch rood, 
or fall,.or the 160th part of a Scotch acre, the unpre- 
cedented quantity of eighteen pecks, or four and a 
helf bushels—the produce being thus at the rate of 
720 bushels per acre. Atseverai of the stems, up- 
wards of forty potatoes were found; one had sixty- 
three ful) grown potatoes, and on another were 
counted the very extraordinary number of 110. We 
understand that the person who received them, has 
determined upon greening and preserving the whole 
for seed, and we sincerely trust that he will be suc- 
cessful in bringing this prolific potatoe into general 
use. We may mention that there was not the slight- 
est appearance of disease about them.— Banff [Sco.} 
Journal. 





WHAT ovUx Fine FRUITS HAVE SPRUNG FROM-— 
—The peach originally, was a poisonous almond. 
Its flesh parts were then used to poison arrowe, 
andit was for this purpose introduced intc Persia. 
The transplanting and cultivation, however, not only 
removed its poisonous qualities, but produced the de- 
licious fruit we now enjoy. 

The nectarine and apricot are natural hybridations 
between the peach and plum. 

The cherry was originally a berry-like fruit, and 
cultivation has given each berry a seperate stem, 
andimproved its quality. The common mazzard is 
the original of most of the present kinds of cherries. 
4 The common wild pear is even inferior to the choke 
pear, but still by cultivation it has come to rank among 
our finest fruits. ’ 

The cabbage originally came from Germany, and 
is nothing more than the common sea kale. Its 
cultivation has produced the present cabbage and its 
different acclimatings the different kinds; while its 
hybridations with other similar plants has produced 
the cauliflower. 

This shows the benefits of cultivation in the veg- 
etable world; but the change which cultivation ‘has 
effectedin the mind of man is infinitely greater. 
Am. Agriculturist. 


CLOVER FOR HorseEs.—It is a common remark, 
says the Michigan Farmer, that clover hay, if fed to 
horses for any length of time, occasions cough and 
greatly aggravates, if it does not occasion the heaves. 
There are two remedies for this. One is to deposite 
the hay in a manger instead ofarack. The leaves 
of clover cured efter the old fashion, are so dry and 
crispy that they crumble and pulverise as they are 
drawn violently from the rack, occasioning a dust, 
which inhaled, irritates the lungs, and hence cough, 
&c. In taking up hay from a manger no dust is 
created. Another and better remedy is,to cure. 
clover in the right manner. By curing it in the 
cock instead of spreading and turning again and 
again, its leaves become wilted instead of beeom- 
ing crispy, and do not crumble. Thus is not only 
an immense labor saved in curirg, but no incon- 
siderable loss in crumble of the leaves to say no- 
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Truths for-the Farmer. 
[Selected.] 


The principal farm labor of summer is now Over, 
and farmers will soon look back to the past with 
gratitude or disappointment and forward to the fu- 
ture with hope. That that hope may be realized, it 
is necessary that proper precaution should be taken 
to secure it. With the farmer, as we have frequent- 
ly remarked, to secure success it will be necessary 
to prevent the soil from being exhausted of the ele- 
ments of vegetation. In the economy of nature no- 
thing is wasted. Whatever chemical changes may 
take place, the simple elements remain, and it is the 
duty of every farmer to save every thing in the shape 
of manure. The aggregate waste of manure through- 
out the country is almost incredible. The wasting 
of ashes is less common than that of bones; yet the 
former are often suffered to lie in useless and un- 
sightly heaps when thrown from the leach tub, while 
the latter, of which every house-keeper may com- 
mand a certain quantity, are seldom subjected to the 
process of burning and pulverizing, which converts 
them into anexcellent manure. The chief constitu- 
ents in the bones of animals is the phosphate of 
lime, a substance absolutely necessary to the healthy 
vegetation of plants. The other principal ingredi- 
ents are carbonate of lime and cartilaginous matter, 
both of which, when decomposed, enters largely in- 
to the synthesis of vegetable substances. 


But these are not the only substances that are | 
wasted on farms, which if preserved and properly 
used would add to the productiveness of farms, and 
the wealth of cultivation. A great error in farmers 
is to undertake more work than they can perform 
well. The consequence is that much of the labor 
performed is worse than useless, because the pro- 
ductive qualities of the soil are exhausted, without 
yielding such a return as the same amount of labor 
would if properly applied. In the western country, 
particularly, farmers exhanst their soil unnecessari- 
ly, by cultivating in grain too large a portion of their 
land, and often without proper rotation of crops. 
Were the labor expended ix cultivating large fields 
expended in husbanding manure, and cultivating a 
small quantity of land, the aggregate crops would be 
much larger than they are. Andif a portion cf the 
ground were put down in grass, we would not see so 
often as we do, cattle starved and stunted for want 
of pasture in the summer, and hay in the winter. In 
this country, farming, in too many cases, reminds us 
of the fable of the man and the goose that laid him 
a golden egg every day. The prospect of the future 
is often blasted by attempting too much at present. 
Every farmer should recollect that his land is his 
capital, and a great part of his wealth depends upon 
the productiveness of his farm. If, by injndicious | 
farming, land is worn out, a great part of a farmer’s 
capital is sunk. We would, therefore, recommend 
every farmer to husband every thing, which, by ap- 
plication to the soil, will increaseits productive 
qualities, and in the spring to sow part of his tilla- 
ble land in clover. These means will, if the other 
departments are properly attended to, insure suc- 
cess. 





InpDIAN CorN.—-Indian corn is an ancient, well 
known and indispensible production of our great 
Mother. Itis universally cultivated, universally es- 
teemed,and every where eaten, in every variety of 
ways. When due regard is paid to the selection of 
varieties, it may be considered a sure cropin al- 
most every portion of the habitable globe, between 
the latitudes of 43 degrees North and a corres- 
ponding parallel South. Its principal culture is con- 
fined to the United States, Mexico, the West Indies, 





and most of the States of South America. It is also 
cultivated with success in Southern Europe general- 
ly. It is found to thrive in India, China, Japan, Au- 
stralia, the Sandwich Islands, groups of the Azores, 
Madeiras, the Canaries, as well as cther ocean isles. 
Roulin, Humbolt, Bonpland and others, have noticed 
the plantin its indigenous state in America, and 
concluded thatit was derived from this country. All 
the early historians, both of North and South Amer- 
ica, give the strongest testimony that this grain is of 
American origin, and speak of itas having consti- 
tuted a great part of the food of the Indians, from 
time immemorial. 





PARsNIps.—We have often wondered that no more 
account is made of this very valuable root. All the 
world is alive to the value of the carrot; whilethis 
rich esculent is overlooked. That the parsnip con- 
tains more saccharine matter than the carrot, or 
even any of the beets, we are satisfied» A very ex- 
cellent wine is made of it, which we venture to as- 
sert cannot be made from any other of the whole 
root crop. Its estimation as an edible for the table 
also tells in its favor. And a herd of hogs turned 
into a field containing bagas, beets, carrots and pars- 
nips would not be long in settling the question which 
they liked, and as they cannot read the Genesee 
Farmer, and are not influenced by any of our blun- 
dering theories, and trust alone to experience, and 
that unerring guide that nature has provided them 
in the place of reason, we are disposed to give them 
the credit of being very capable judges—very.— 
Genesee Farmer. 


AMERICAN FARMBRS.—Many thousand farmers in 
New England raise large families, pay all their debts 
and taxes ‘promptly, and live independently, well 
clothed and comfortably housed and provided for, 
and lay up money on farms of fifty acres. The idea 
1s that these people labor severely. This is a great 
mistake. .. They have much because they waste no 
time. With them, «there is a place for everything, 
and everything in its place.” Nothing is put off till 
to-morrow which can be done to-day. Economy is 
wealth, and system affords ease. These men are sel- 
dom in a hurry,exceptin harvest time. And in long 
winter evenings, or severe weather which forbids 
employment out ef doors, one makes corn brooms ; 
another shoes; a third is a carpenter, cooper or tailor; 
and one woman spins, another weaves, athird plaits 
«Leghorn bonnets.” And the families thus occupied 
are among the most healthy and cheerful inthe 
world. Itis easy for them to reduce their wishes 
to their means, if inconvenient or imprudent; and 
to extend their means to their wishes. 








Factories In THE WeEst.—In the leading 
article, on ‘The American Factory » baer 
which we find in the October number of the Me- 
thodist quarterly Review, are many facts brought 
to view, to encourage cotton manufactures in the 
South and West. e copy the following ex- 
tract: 

“ The abundance of cheap fuel for the produc- 
tion of motive power—the proximity of the cot- 
ton growing region, and to a market for coarse 
cottons, extending from the ee to the 
Pacific, and from the Falls of St. Anthony to the 
centre of Mexico; the profusion and cheapness 
of all that is needed for the sustenance of man 
and beast; the rapid increase of population, ea- 

er to achieve a fortune more easily and rapid! 

han by the small and slow returns of agricul- 
ture, are considerations which render it impossi- 
ble to doubt that other Lowells than that which 
skill and enterprise have constructed where the 
disadvantages were incalculable, must spring u 
naturally and almost spontaneously where the ad- 
vantages are so conspicuous.” 





HOMES FOR THE Poor.—A plan has found consid- 
erable favor in Scotland, among beneyolent men, 
which aims at providing good and comfortable hou- 
ses, at low rents, to families with small means. An 
association, with this object in view, will, in the 
tirst place, seek adry airy location, in the vicinity, 
if possible, of the open country, where fresh air is 
abundant and scenery pleasant, and where space 
can be afforded for gardens and grass plats. The 
houses are planned with view to health, convenience 
and economy, and are leased to respectable and care- 
ful persons On very moderate terms. It strikes us 
that this plan manifests ajudicious benevolence, and 
accomplishes important social results, without any 
cost except the attentiun necessary to carry it out. 


Itis astonishing to consider the amount paid for 
rent by the laboring poor, and this too for rooms of- 
ten uncomfortable in winter and summer, and so 
dilapidated, gloomy and exposed to annoyance with- 
out, as to be unfit for human use. Many who toil 
hard and long, at the needle or the wash tub, for a 
few shillings, findthata quarter or third of their 
earnings must be paid for the room or two which 
they live in, It is, undoubtedly, the fact, that much 
of the dilapidated property of this city, situated in 
the most close, filthy andunhealthy streets and lanes 
paysa higher rent than any other. These old, gloomy 
houses are let out to numerous tenants, by the week, 
at rates which, in the aggregate, are very large sums. 
But not only do poor widows, plain sewers and wash- 
erwomen, and others who contrive to live in these 
rooms, feel the severity of their rent tax, but in truth 
in all our cities and large towns, the laboring classes 
of all grades, the mechanics, clerks, and in short, all 
who are not pretty well supplied with money, find 
it difficult to obtain suitable houses in which to live 
and train up families. 

There is here a wide field worthy of the thought- 
ful regard ofphilanthropic men. There ought to be 
homes for the people. Homes in which comfort and 
quiet may be enjoyed. Homes not invaded by the 
pestilential cir of filthy neighborhoods—not shut out 
from the sunshine and the summer breeze—not sur- 
rounded by vices which shock innocence and virtue. 
We want homes where all the kindly sanctifying 
hopes and joys of family love can flourish unmixed 
and unclouded with the constant thought that our 
landiord’s claims exceeds our ability. A judicious 
benevolence applied to this subject, would soon reap 
aglorious harvest of social enjoyment, and family 
and neighborhood virtues-—N. Y¥. Evangelist. 





How to Prevent Wer Fret.-—-The Mechanics’ 
Magazine says:—I have had three pair of boots for 
the last six years, (no shoes) and I think I shall not 
require any more for the next six years to come. 
The reason is thatI treat them in the following 
manner: I puta pound of tallow anda half pound of 
rosin in a pot on the fire; when melted and mixed, 
I warta the boots and apply the hot stuff with a paint- 
er’s brush until ‘neither the sole nor the upper leath- 
ers willsuck in any more. If it is desired that the 
boots should immediately take a polish, dissolve an 
ounce of wax in a teaspoonful of lamp black. A day 
after the boots have been treated with the tallow and 
rosin, rub over them this wax in turpentine, but 
not before the fire. Thus the exterior will have a 
coat of wax alone, and shines like amiror. ‘allow 
or anyother grease becomes rancid, and rots the 
stitching as well as leather; but the rosin gives it an 
antiseptic quality which preserves the whole. Boots 
and shoes shonld be so large as to admit of wearing 
cork soles. Cork is so bad a conductor of heat that 
with it in the boots the feet are always warm on the 
coldest stone floor. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Layering Fruit Trees, 
To the Editor of the Valley Farmer: 

Dear S1r,—For the Prospectus of the Farm~- 
ER, and the invitation to write for it, you have 
my thanks. 

As lam considerably engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of fruit and fruit trees, what I may write 
for your paper will probably be on this my favor- 
ite business. And as I am engaged in the nurse- 
ry business, a communication on this subject 
may look so much like a wish to sponge the 
price of an advertisement from you as to strike 
you and your readers unfavorably. But the im- 
portance of fruit culture to our young but great 
and growing West, is my apology for commenc- 
ing at once with my mode of propagating fruit 
trees, which is principally by 

LAYERING. 

This mode of propagating fruit trees I do not 
by any means claim as any thing original with 
myself. How long it has been practised Iam un- 
able to say. The most that I have learned from 
writers on the subject, was from the Albany Cul- 
tivator, when it was edited by the late Hon. Jesse 
Buel. But the way that layering was formerly 
practised was so much more tedious than graft- 
ing, that it was, I believe, but little practised in 
the nursery. My mode of layering is so much of 
an improvement upon that formerly practised, 
that I can afford trees reared in this way for half 
the price that I can those that are grafted. And 
from several years’ close observation, my mind is 
fully made up that layer trees are worth to the 
purchaser more than double those that are propa- 
ted in the usual way. 

Although my mode of layering has been given 
to the public through the Prairie Farmer, it may 
be interesting to your readers for me here briefly 
to repeat it. 

The former way of layering was to take the 
lower limb of a graft, and bend it to the ground, 
and cover it about six inches deep with earth, 
leaving the end of the limb turned up out of the 
ground, and at the place where the limb was cov- 
ered the deepest, it was cut about half off on the 
under side, and split about an inch towards the 
end of the limb. From this cut the returning sap 
forced out roots, and wien sufficiently rooted it 
was cut trom the tree and planted out 1a the or- 
chard. Avtree thus raised is all graft, root and 
branch. When [had ir this way started my dif- 








ferent varieties, I tock these trees and layered | 


them in nursery rows. I now dig my trenches 
for layering about ten inches deep, and cover the 
whole tree except the encls of the limbs, and from 
each limb I getatree. In covering these layers 
I hau! back but a part of the earth into the trench, 
leaving quite a ridge between the rows. As I 
hoe the trees in the spring I haul back this ridge, 
and before the ground is levelled, the old wood of 
the limbs is all covered, and roots shoot out readi- 
ly from the new wood near the top of the ground. 
The trees I let stand until they are three years 
old, and when the seasons are favorable the trees 
will be from five to 10 feet high. At the time of 
taking them up I commence at one end of the 
row and dig each side of it, so as to give the roots 





good length, and take up the old layer, witha 
good, well rooted tree at the end of each of its 
limbs. 

If care is not taken to bury the layers suffi- 
cienntly deep, the roots will be mostly on one 
side, but should the nurseryman find some such 
trees, he need only direct his customers how to 
set them out and they will sell as well as those 
that are evenly rooted. Some writers direct us 
as we set out our trees in the orchard to lean 
them toward that way from which we have the 
hardest winds, (which is generally from the 
south west,) to prevent them from being blown 
over the other way. Let a tree with a one-sided 
root be so planted that the heaviest part of the 
root is towards that point from which we have 
the hardest winds, and the tree may stand perpen- 
dicular without injury from the wind. 


In the fall of 1847, I hada customer from 
Iowa, who told me that eight years before he 
bought of an old and experienced nurseryman, 
forty apple trees, all of which had long, one si- 
ded roots. He asked the nurseryman why they 
were so, and he told him that he cut his scions 
for grafting about eighteen inches long, and laid 
them in a trench, so that the end of his graft just 
came out of the ground, and this for the purpose 
of getting roots from the graft, which he consid- 
ered very important. The purchaser took these 
awkward rooted teees home and carefully plant- 
ed them out, and they are now large thrifty trees 
and good bearers. The old nurseryman referred 
to was laboring for the same kind of trees that I 
am propagating—those that should be graft, root, 
stock, and top, yet he was taking a tedious way 
for it. But the roots of layer trees may be gen- 
erally well proportioned, strong and healthy and 
the stocks stout and handsome, when rightly 
managed. 

I will give some of the reasons why I consider 
a layer tree to be worth more than one that is 
grafted. Where a scion is inserted into the 
stump or root of a tree, there will always be a 
defect, and this at the heart of the tree. The wood 
of the scion will overgrow and nnite all around 
the stump, but not to the topofit. I have taken 
up trees the past fall that were grafted in the 
root, and after digging around them as we sup- 
posed, sufficiently to loosen the roots, we pulled 
upon them, and two out of six of a stout variety 
broke off where the graft was inserted, and the 
end of the graft that was sharpened, slipped out 
from the root as perfect as when it was put in. 

I believe it is generally admitted that the root 
of a tree exerts more or less influence on the 
fruit. We are told by experienced orchardists 
that once choice varieties have been materially 
altered in size, color, flavor and time of ripening, 
by repeated grafting from one seedling stock to 
another. 

’ Alate writer, who objects to the practice of 
grafting, says, “it is not to be forgotten that na- 
ture has appointed a certain equilibrium between 
the root and tae top, whic: cannot be disturbed 
with impunity.” Layer trees, having a root of 
the same nature as the top, and being sound from 
one end of the root to the other, this “ equilibri- 
um” is preserved, and the trees have no chance 
for changing their variety, but with proper culti- 





vation will hold on to all thetr good qualities. 
And I believe will bear fruit as young and as 
well, to say the least, as those propagated in the 
usual way. A few have borne fruit in my nur- 
sery the past season that are from two to four 
years old, and the cause of their bearing has not 
been premature decay, as is sometimes the case, 
for the same trees have been growing in the most 
thrifty manner. 

Although layering does well for some varie- 
ties, I have found to my loss that it does not for 
others. All of my varieties of apple have been 
sufficiently rooted at three years old, but some 
varieties will be as well rooted at one year old as 
others will be at three. Plums do as well as 
apple trees. With the pear tree I donot suc- 
ceed as well as with the apple, but better than by 
grafting. Of cherries I have tried but four va- 
rieties. The May Duke and Black Tartarian 
have rooted first-rate at three years old, but the 
Blackheart and English Morella are so poorly 
rooted at 4 years old that I shall have to discon- 
tinue layering them. The Peach, Nectarine, and 
Apricot are very difficult to take root by layering. 

Nurserymen and others who have examined 
my trees, have expressed themselves well pleas- 
ed with my manner of propagation. I am wil- 
ling ahd anxious that my method of propagating 
fruit trees should be criticised and tested by 
those who feel interested in fruit-growing. 

JOHN SLATER. 

St. Albans, Hancock Co., Ill. 





Fruit. 

A National Pomological Convention has been sit- 
ting at New York, composed of the most eminent 
fruit growers from the northern, middie and western 
States. After three days’ discussion they recom- 
mended the following select list of fruit for cultiva- 
tion throughout the country, as thriving best in the 
dfferent soils and climates of the United States: 

PEACHES — Varieties recommended for general 
cultivation—Goose Mignonne, Early York, (serra- 
ted,) Old Mixon, (free) Coolidge favorite, Crawford’s 
late, Bergen’s Yellow. For particular localities— 
Heath Cling. 

PLumMs—Recommended for general cultivation— 
Jefferson, Washington, Green Gage, Purple Favor- 
ite, Coe’s Golden Drop, Bleeker’s Gage, Frost Gage, 
Purple Gage. For particular localities—Prince’s Im- 
perial. 

CuERRIES—Varieties recommended for. general 
cultivation—Black Eagle, Mayduke, Bigarreau, Black 
Tartarian, Knight’s Early Black, Downers’ Late Red, 
Elton, Downton. 

AppLEes— Varieties recommended for general cul- 
tivation—Early Hervest, LargeYellow Bough, Amer. 
Summer Pearman, Gravensteien, Summer Rose, Ear- 
ly Strawberry, Fall Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, 
Baldwin, Roxbury Russet. For particular localities 
—Yollow Bellflower, Swaar, Esopus Spitzenburg, 
Newtown Pippin. 

Prears—Varieties recommended fer general cul- 
tivation—Madeline, Dearborn Seedling, Bloodgood, 


| Teson, Bartlett, Seckel, Louisa Bonne de Jersy, Fle- 
‘mish Beauty, Beurre, Bose, Winter Nelis, Beurre D 


Aremberg, Golden Beurre of Bilboa. For certain 
localities—White Doyenne, Grey Doyenne. 





Grape Vines from Seeds. 
Mr. Mark Bailey, of Lowell, inquires on this sub- 
ject. Grape vines are very easily raised from the 
seed. We now have 4,500 seedlings, from more than 
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90 dfierent varieties, on which we intend, by the per- 
mission of Providence, to make experiments by 
bringing them into bearing. The following is the 
mode to raise vines from seed. Save the seeds when 
the grapes are ripe, mark them, as it is desirable to 
trace the pedigree of a new fruit. 

Late in the fall, sow them in a rather light mel- 
low soil, like a good garden, covering them two- 
thirds ofan inch deep. If sowing be delayed till 
sbring, put the seeds into loam in the fall, early in 
winter, and bury in earth, or place in the cellar, and 
keep gently moist, which is best done by putting 
them in a tight stone or eathern vessel, covering the 
earth win damp moss or cloth, and placing in a close 
box orchest. Itis less trouble to sow ia the fall, 
espcially where one has various kinds. It does not 
materially injure the seeds to dry in the fell, though 
they might vegitate early ifput into loam as soon as 
taken from the grape. But if they are kept dry till 
spring sowing, only a few will vegetate the first 
year, unless sowed unusually early. Giape seeds 
oftem wegetate rather late in the spring, generally 
later than apple, pear, &c.—Farmer and Mechanic. 





From the Chicago Democrat. 
Fruit Trees. 

I would like to call the attention of our farmers to 
the importance of raising more fruit and getting bet- 
ter, than we generally do from our own State and In- 
diana. As for the profi,t I suppose that itis use- 
less to say any thing about it, for all our farmers are 
aware that there is scarcely any one thing that pays 
a better profit. But when we see most of our far- 
mers bringing in fruit that is hardly fit to fat hogs on, 
it seems that there is a wrong impression existing 
somewhere. It seems that those who cultivate such 
fruit, hardly thought that it is as easy to raise good 
fruit as it is to raise poor. But perhaps, the objection 
that the first cost of trees is considerable more than 
it costs to raise seedlings is raised. 

Let us see how far that objection would go. A 
seedling apple tree will take at least six years from 
the seed before it begins to bear, perhaps longer; but 
we will say six years. Then yourun the chance of 
getting very poor, an‘ the smallest kind of chance 
of getting good fruit. Now let us go to the nursery 
and get a Rhode Island Greening or a Newton Pippin, 
or any other good kind and pay eighteen or twenty 
cents, in three or four years we have good fruit, 
and which will bring double the price of our poor 
fruit. 

A word or two about transplanting. If it were ten 
or more miles froma good nursery, I would get my 
trees in the falland bury them, or lay them in by the 
roots, provided I could not get them early in the fall. 
My reason would be, that if it should rain or be 
muddy, I would have my trees on hand and in good 
conditioh, if they were well covered, as they would 
be in the nursery. I would then set them out early in 
the spring, so as to have them in their places when 
the sap begins tofiow. If I could get them early in 
the fall I should set them out, and throw a small 
hillock of earth around the stem, say eighteen or 
twenty inches high, this would keep the trees from 
blowing to and fro in the wind. 

And now let me mention a few yarieties that we 
ean depend upon, and rest assured that we will have 
good fruit. 

Summer.—Princes Early Harvest, Early Strawber- 
ry, Red Astraciean. 

Fall.—Porter, Fall Pippin, Golden Sweet. 

Winter.—Rhode Island Greening, Newton Pippin, 
Northerr Spy, Esopus Spitzenberg, Boston or Rox- 
bury Russet, Baldwin, Swarr. 

The above list will secure e succession of fruit the 


year round, and is fruit that always will bring 
good prices. And now hoping that our farmers will 
take this matter into consideration and act according 
to their bestconvictions, I remain yours. 

A CHICAGO AMATEUR. 





The Circle of Fruit. 

Are our farmers or such of them as have abundant 
means for this purpose, supplied with good fruit dur- 
ing the whole twelve months? Is there any commod- 
ity, more calculated to increaso the pleasures of the 
country, and to render home attractive to young peo- 
ple, than fine, fresh fruit, of one’s own raising, during 
the entire season ? 

Many have adopted a very erroneous opinion and 
suppose the «fruit season” to be a small portion of 
the year. A good selection would extend the period 
of actual bearing and ripening in the open air, to 
nearly six months, and such kinds as possess win- 
ter keeping properties, if in sufficient quantity, would 
supply the other six. The first fruits ripen, even so 
far North as Albany and Rochester, by the first day 
of Summer, andtwo weeks earlier at Philadelpha, 
and New York. Three varities of the cherry,—the 
Early May, May Bigarreau, and Early Purple Guigue, 
mature simultaneously with the Duke of Kent and 
large Early Strawberries ; a host of other fine varie- 
ties of both these kinds immediataly succeed them. 
Currents and Rasberries soon join the list, the Pri- 
mordian plum, the Amire Joannet and Madeleine 
pears, and several delicious Apricots are on hand by 
wheat harvest, after which the profusion of peaches, 
pears, apples, plums, grapes, &c., furnish the rich- 
est supplies through Autumn. Grapes and pears may 
be kept till Spring, and apples till the succeeding 
Summer. But, let it be remembered, that if the 
long-keepers are not laid ia in very liberal quantities 
the stores will soon be exhausted. The loss by un- 
avoidable decay, as wellas by consumption, must be 
allowedfor. An excellent mode of keeping Winter 
and Spring apples,in the absence ofa better, was 
this : « Lock them up in a cool, dry cellar, and hide 
the key. ” The error was in the limited supply; its 
correction,'is to supersede the necessity by an abun- 
dant store. Every cultivator, therefore, while he 
plants liberally of the earliest ripening varieties, 
must plant still mere liberally of long-keeeprs; for 
while the former are soon succeeded by others, the 
latter must extend their benefits through a long and 
otherwise dreary period.—Albany Cultivator. 





Apple Orchards. 

We are glad to notice at length, that we are get- 
ting a right class of men hold of our apple orchards. 
The subject is becoming reduced to a science and a 
man who does not make his trees grow rapidly and 
produce abundantly, may possible pass for a worthy, 
honest man, if not otherwise disqualified for the title 
but he must be put down as a great ignoramus and a 
most negligent, slovenly manager, so far at least as 
the subject of fruits is concerned. 

People who pay attention to their fruit trees are 
sure to make them bear. We have a glorious fruit 
soiland climate, the best on the face of the globe, 
and we ought to produce it in such quantities, that 


-every household should be profusely snpplied with 


the choicest varieties throughout the year. The best 
may de as easily raised as the worst, as the trees of 
such are not unfrequently the greatest bearers. 
Shrewd men, who raise fruit for sale, now gener- 
ally select one, two, or at most three or four kinds, 
which are of standard demand in market, good yiel- 
ders, and proved to grow in perfection, where cul- 
tivated, and confine themselv:s entirely to these. 
They see that they are properly set out, properly ma- 





nured, the land properly cultivated among them, pro- 





perly trimmed and properly managed in every partic. 
ular, and they are sure to find an abundant supply of 
choice fruit on their trees in the autumn. 

A gentlemen within our knowledge has a small or- 
chard on the Hudson river of less than seven acres 
which produces from $500 to $750 worth of apples 
annually. This is not one year of plenty and another 
or two of famine, butisa steady, regular average 
yield. This man does not have what we hear often 
called by haphazard farmers, bearing years, or rather, 
he hasno other. And all this is secured by the 
simplest process, viz. good management. He scrapes 
the trunks of his trees every year, and immedi- 
ately before the insects and their lava can find a 
hiding place when thus exposed. He gives them a 
thorough drenching of wood ashes and hot water, 
as thick as can be made to run freely from a white- 
wash brush. This practice, with lime occasionally 
added about the roots at the trunk, withthe manage- 
ment we have before indicated, derives the satisfac- 
tory results we have mentioned. After carefully 
hand picking his apples, he heads them up in barrels 
with afew auger holes ineach end, which are then 
thrown upon their bilge, or sides, and allowed to re- 
main exposed to the weather, under the trees, till 
there is danger of freezing, when they are housed, 
if not previously sold.—American Agricultnrist. 





Cultivation of Trees. 


Few persons have a correct idea of the rapidity of 
the growth of well cultivated trees, and many are de- 
terred from planting them, by the consideration, sel- 
fish at the best, that they shall not live to reap the 
fruits of their labors. 

Such persons may derive encouragement from the 
statement ofa few facts. In the spring of 1836, I 
set out, in front of my office in Chester, two elm 
trees. They were then so small that I could easily 
carry them, with the full topupon my shoulder, and 
were, perhaps, two or three inches in diameter. I 
measured them carefully in the fall of 1847, and 
found them of equal size, and each measuring 45 
inches in circumference. They stand about I8 feet 
apart, an‘| some twelve feet from the building, for 
which thy form a perfect protection from the sum- 
mer’s sun, their branches being already interlaced. 
The elm is in that neighborhood of more rapid 
growth than the rockmaple, or indeed more than any 
other forest tree. 

Anapple orchard may be brought to commence 
bearing in four years from transplanting from the 
nursery, which should be the second or third year 
from the time of budding. By the eighth or tenth 
year, your orchard well managed, will pay you an- 
nually for all your trouble and expense in planting it, 
and will continue productive, as longas you have 
any right to expect tolive. Peach trees usually 
bear the third year from the stone and the second 
from the bud.—HilPs Monthly Visitor. 





A few years agoafarmer had an old orchard of 
four or five acres, which had not been ploughed for 
thirty years, which his neighbors said was worthless. 
He ploughed it, manured it weli, and took off a good 
crop of oats. He pursued the same course the two 
following years. The third year he had acrop of oats, 
cut before ripe for fodder, and two hundred and 
eighty barrels of apples. Previous to ploughing he 
did not get more than eight barrels a year. 





An ILtrno1s Monster.—On Monday last, a large 
ox, fed by Jacob Strawn, of this county, passed 
through Jacksonville, on his way to New Orleans. 
His weight on the hoof is 3,200 pounds—he is seven 
years old. If any other county can beat this we 
should like to hear of it.—Jacksonville Ill. Argus. 
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Frem the Plough, Loom,and Anvil. 
The True Source of the Fertilizing Power of Ma- 
nures, or the Effect of Shade. 


The following is that sort of communication which 
we take pleasure in spreading before inquiring read- 
ers, who pay to the journals they patronise, not the 

poor compliment of merely subscribing their names 
"and paying, (which some forget to do!) but that 
which is to every editor of true ambition much 
more gratifying, thet of reading and studying what 
he takes the trouble tofurnish. For ourselves, our 
humble aspiration has ever been, not so much to 
count the number of subscribers as to give in new 
ideas subjacts for thought to these we have, for, 
however slow we might be to imitate, who may not 
admire the pride of the French cook, who threw 
himself upon his sword because the fish for his roy- 
al master’s dinner had been spoiled in the cooking? 


We regard the following as, to a certain extent, 
original, and highly important in the practical uses 
that may be made of it. There is not an observant 
farmer in the habit of noticing all he sees connected 
with his profession, but may remember some facts 
corroborative of Dr. Baldwin’s theory. We remem- 
ber, when a boy ourselves, delighting in assisting 
«the people” on Saturdays in the light work of hay- 
making, that the noble-minded and noble-hearted pro- 
prietor, who was truly a father over al), black and 
white, always made them select poor spots ina 
neighboring field on which to cure and stack the hay 
and these spots, merely from the effect of the stacks 
having stood upon them, were sufficiently fertilized 
to bring heavy crops of corn and tobacco. Yes, 
these are the sort of communications that impart 
ideas that excite thinking, and they are well worth 
to the reader the annua! price of the journals in 
which they are kindly permitted to aj ear:~ 


WINCHESTER, Va. Aug. 25, 1848. 

No substance whatsoever, not excepting animal 
excretions, can be properly considered a manure un- 
tilit has been subjected to putrefaction. To perfect 
this, itis indispensable that most substances should 
be favorably located. Close, dark, cool, damp loca- 
tions, witha slight contact of air, most favor it. 
Light, heat, much moisture, and a free circulation of 
air, retard, and in many cases entirely prevent the 
putrefective process. I believe that the quality of 
the manure does not depend so much upon the chem- 
ical composition of the substances subjected to pu- 
trefaction, as it does upon the manner of perfecting 
that process. Manure made in vaults is admitted to 
be the best, and manure im stables better than that 
of barn-yards. Straw, which has remained in vaults 
or ice-houses one winter, when ploughed under in 
spring, proves to be verv valuable manure; taken 
from the rick itis no manure. The earth itself ‘s 
capable of being converted into the best manure. 
If densely shaded, it will undergo chemical changes, 
apparently similar to those which vegetable and ani- 
mal matters do when they are converted into man- 
ure; namely it is changed in color, consistence, and 
fertilizing qualities. This fertilized earth is known 
as vegetable meuld, or virgir earth, to be the best of 
all manures. It has hitherto been considered the 
yesidue of vegetzble decomposition. Vegetable 
matters upon the earth’s surface, exposed to a free 
circulation of air, appear to be decomposed by a dif- 
fereat chemical process termed mouldering, which 
forms a trifling carbonized residue, destitute of fertil- 
izing qualities. And this is the case also when 
plowed under and deprived of contact with the at- 
mosphere. Unless they be previously saturated 
with water or lime be addedd, they do not undergo 
he putrefactive fermentation, but, by mouldering, 





become useless, if not pernicious, to after vegeta- 
tion. 

The astonishing fertilizing effect of vegetable 
matters, when thickly covering the surface of the 
earth for a length of time, cannot be accounted for 
by their decomposition, for the quantity of the resi- 
due of clover, leaves or straw, would not be suffi- 
cient, even if it were always equal in virtue to the 
best Peruvian guano. Straw spread thickly upon 
the pooresi land—« fand completely exhausted of al- 
kalies’’—will enrich it by the time itis decomposed; 
ten times the quantity plowed under will produce no 
perceptible benefit. If the manure of straw be ow- 
ing tothe six per cent. of phosphate of lime which 
it contains, why is it that sixty per cent. placed in 
the earth imparts no fertility toit? That the fertility 
of the earth is not attributable to the decomposition 
of the straw, is proved by the fact, that any sub- 
stance incapable of decomposition will produce pre- 
cisely the same effect. I do not entertain a doubt 
that the wonderful fertilizing effect of all substan- 
ces covering the surface of the earth for some time, 
is to be attributed to shade, and shade only; and that 
the degree of fertility imparted to the soil may al 
ways be estimated by the density and duration of 
the shade. Tha. shade is a most powerfuland effi- 
cient agent, is exemplified by the rapid destruction 
of the timbers aud floors of buildings without cellars, 
when the precaution of preserving ventillation be- 
neath has been neglected. That it can be most pro- 
fitably employed bd the farmer, in fertilizing the sur-1 
race of the earth, I know from experience; for 
lands densely shaded one year with any substance 
whatever, will always prove to be more durably en- 
riched than lands well manured. Any number of 
acres may be rendered productive by it (without la- 
bor or expeuse) in as short a time as it usually takes 
to prepare manure and apply it to afew acres. No 
method which has hitherto been suggested for the 
renovation of large tracts of worn-out lands is so 
practicable, cheap and effective. 

Yours, with great respect, 
ROBERT T. BALDWIN. 





Gutta Percha. 

This wonderful article is justnow engaging the 
public attention; as well it may, for it will be used to 
a far greater extent than India rcbberis. The tree 
is found in great abundance at Singapore and its vi- 
cinity. Dense forests of it are found at the southern 
extremity of the Malayan peninsula. The tree is 
called Niato by the Sarawak people, but they are not 
acquainted with the properties of the sap; it attains to 
considerable size, even as large as six feet in di- 
ameter; is plentiful in Sarawak, and most probably 
all over the island of Borneo. The tree is stated to 
be one of the largest in the forest in which it is found. 
The timber is too loose and open for building pur- 
poses ;but the tree bearsa fruit which yields a con- 
crete oil, used for food. 


Guita Percha is contained inthe sap and milky 
juice which quickly coagulates on exposure to the 
air—from twenty to thirty pounds being the average 
produce of one trec. For collecting the sap, the 
trees are felled, barked and left dry and useless, so 
great is the demand for the Gutta, the importation of 
which already reaches many hundred tons annually. 
Hence the forests will soon be cleared of the Gutta” 
trees, whereas, it is believed that a constant and 
moderate snbply might be secured by incisions as 
in the case of caoutchouc. 

The Gutta is received in scraps, or in rolls of thin 
layers. It 18 first freed from impurities by deviling 
or kneading in hot water, when it is left soft and 
plastic, and of a whitish gray color. 


When thus prepared, the Gutta has many curious 
properties. Bctow the temperature of 50 degrees, it 
is as hard as wood, but it will soon recieve an in- 
dentataion from the fingers. When softened in hot 
water, it may be easily cut and moulded; and it will 
harden to its former rigidtiy; and it may be softened 
and hardened any number of times without injury to 
tlre material. Unlike caouthouc, it has little elasti- 
city; but it has such tenacity, that a slip, one eighth 
of an inchsubstance, sustained 42 Ibs. weight, and 
only broke witha pressure of 56 1bs. When drawn 
out, it remains without contracting. 

In solution, gutta is applied like caoutchouc, for 
water proofing cloth. It is likewise used for numer- 
ous purposes for which leather is used; in mastics 
and cements, &c. In short it promises to become 
as important an article of commerce as caOutchouc 
itself. 

The name is a pure Malayan one; gutta meaning 
the gum or conerete juice ofa plant, and percha the 
particular tree from wnich this is procurey#@ The ch 
is not pronounced har¢ like ak, but like the chin 
the English name of the fish perch. It has been sug- 
gested to Dr. Montgomery, that the Gutta Percha 
would be fonnd useful in stopping decayed teeth. 





A VEGETABLE CurRrosiry.—We have seen anew 
curiosity in the vegetable kingdom, which is becom- 
ing an object of interest to the fashionable world. 
We understand that many specimens of it have been 
sent to our National Institute. Itis a nut, and called 
the «vegetable ivory, or nut of the ivory plant.” The 
shell or outer covering of the nut, is scarcely thick- 
er than that of the common hazel, and of a similar 
color, and is so extremely hard that no instrument 
can readily make an impression on it. It is classed 
among the family of palms, and is common among 
the Mascareen Islands, whre itis called tagna plant. 
It is about half as large again as the horse chesnut. 
The kernel in its early state includes a limpid liquor, 
which becomes milky and sweet, and at length ac- 
quires the solidity of ivory, and which it much re- 
sembles in color, polish and consistency. The Eng- 
lish are manufacturing a variety of articles out of the 
nut, whichis said to be superceding the elephant 
ivory. One quality of this nut is said to be, that its 
shavings may be boiled into a milky liquor, and not 
gelatinous, and we sheuld not be astonished if some 
of our ingenious countrymen were to find out some 
method of reducing large masses of it to thesliquid 
form, and then moulding it into beautiful ornaments 
ofa size much larger than those which are made of 
the animal ivory. 

The gutta percha and the ivory nut are probably 
not the only vegetable curiosities—susceptble of use, 
too, which may be found in the islands of the easty 
and which our enterprising commercial men may 
discover in the countries they may visit, and intro- 
duce into our arts.—_Washington Union. 





ANTIDOTE TO Porson.—A correspondent of the 
London Literary Gazette, alluding to the numerous 
cases of deaths from accidental poisoning, and par- 
ticularly the melancholy fate of the late Royal Acad- 
emian, Mr. Owen, adds:—<« I may venture to affirm, 
there is scarce even a cottage in this country that 
does not contain an invaluable, certain, immediate 
remedy for such events; nothing more than a desert 
#poonful of made mustard, mixed in a tumbler of 
warm water, and drank immediately. It acts as an 
instantaneous emetic, is always ready, and may be 
used with safety in any case where one 1s require. 
By making this ample antidote known, you may be 
the means of saving many a fellow creature from 





an untimely end.’ é 
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EDETORS’ TABLE. 


APOLOGETICAL.— We hate apologies as bad as we 
do duns, but we think we must claim the charity of 
our readers in regard to this number of the Valley 
Farmer. During our sojourn at the east, we collec- 
ted and prepared 2 large quantity of matter for this 
work, which, previous to leaving for the west we 
packed up and forwarded, with all our household 
goods, clothing, library, &c., by a transportation line 
to St, Louis. Afteran uncommonly long journey, 
we arrived here, and were much disappointed in not 
finding our things already here; but they had not 
come, and to this day we have failed to receive any 
tidings of them. We have thus been deprived of 
all our resources, with a very limited time to prepare 
the matter for the present nuixcber, and this too be- 
fore we have had time to receive the benefit of an 
exchange list. 

Ovr Heap.—We have engaged a beautifully de- 
signed and engraved head to adorn the front of the 
VALLEY FARMER, but owing to the interruption of 

the navigation by the cold weather we have failed to 
: receive it in season to use it for this number. It 
will be “in its place” on the February number. 


Taanxs.—For the kind notices and good wishes 
of our brethren of the Press, both in city and coun- 
try, we feel much gratitude. Not having room, (if 
indeed our modesty would permit it,) to republish 
‘all the good things that have been said of us, we con- 
tent ourselves by giving the following from the St. 
Louis Weekly Fountain : 

THE VALLEY FARMER.—We perceive that Pick- 

i Penn & Co., of this city have announced a pe- 
riddical with the above title. We have long been 
satisfied that such a publication was needed by our 
western farmers. The principles of eastern farming 
are wholly inapplicable to our rich and virgin soil of 

' the West. . Our soil, productions, and climate are 
peculiar, Hence the necessity for such a paper de- 
voted to home interests. The spirit of the age de- 
mands the application of scientific principles to far- 
ming, as well as other pursuits, and that farmer is 
behind the times who neglects to avail himself of 
the great improvements made in the science of farm- 
ang and in agricultural implements. Doct. H. Gates, 
the senior editor, is well known as the editor and 
proprietor of the lowa Farmer’s Advocate, has tray- 
elled extensively through the Eastern, Western, and 
Southern States, for the express purpose of obtaining 
information, is himself a practical farmer 
and leaves one of the most highly cultivated farms 
west of the Mississippi, to engage in the editorial de- 
partiaent of the Farmer. The junior editor, Mr. 
Abbott, we learn, is equally qualified by education, 
travel, and study, and has been for more than two 
years engaged in collecting the material for this pur- 
pose. The pudlishers, Messrs. Pickering & Co., are 
well known for their enterprise and liberality. The 
work will be published monthly, and will contain 
matter equal to one anda half sheets of the Fountain, 
and will be furnished to subscribers at $1 per year. 
Such a paper deserves patronage. 


» \Now that’s what we call a «first rate notice,” and 
it is afair specimen of numerous other favors of 
the kind which we have received. It shall be our 
- great effort not to disappoint these high anticipations. 
‘We cannot even spare space to name all those to 
whom we are under obligations of this kind, but 
they may rest assured that their kindness is neither 
overlooked nor forgotten. 

A SENSIBLE GovERNOR.—Gov. Witttams, in his 
late Address, on the convening of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature, condensed his remarks into the 
small space of a little more than en ordinary news- 
paper column; but, brief as was the missive, the 

» Worthy functionary found room to introduce the fol- 
lowing just remarks, touching the great cause of 
Agriculture, which are no less applicable to any of 
our Western States, than to the good old « Granite 











State,”? where we first opened our eyes upon the light 
of nature. We had opportunities, during the past 
season of witnessing some of the gocd effects of 
these «agricultural boards or county associations,” 
not only in the improved condition of agriculture 
generally, but in the decided superiority cf those 
men most actively engaged in giving life and energy 
to these associations: and wherever you find a man 
in advance of his fellows in this great art, you will 
find one ready to co-operate in every judicious plan 
*9 enlighten, improve and benefit his brother farm- 
ers: 

«Our State is emphatically an agricultural State, its 
interests and the occupation of her citizens are es- 
sentially of an agricultural character; and as the 
Constitution recommends these interests to your 
fostering care, you will undoubtedly consider the 
propriety of endeavoring, by the organization of ag- 
cultural boards, or county associations, to awaken 
an increased zeal and interest in agricultural im- 
provements. 

«: Agriculture, whether considered in reference to 
the number of persons to whomit gives subsist. 
ence, the value of its annual exports, the amount of 
capital which it employs, its necessity for the sup- 
port of all other pursuits, the moral worth which dis- 
tinguishes the people devoted to this primitive em- 
ployment, or its tendeney to give stability and per- 
manency to our institutions, may well be regarded as 
the paramount interest of the country, and the ba- 
sis of all its wealth and prosperity.” 

ADVERTISERS.—Drs Easterly, corner of Third 
and Chesnut streets, has a large assortment of valu- 
able Family Medicines, and our readers who peruse 
his advertisements in the Valley Farmer, will find 
his medicines deposited with agents in every city, 
town, and hamlet in the West. We would call the 
attention of farriers and farmers generally to his 
«“ Heave Powders.” Those who wish to pur- 
chase Clothing, and can come or send to St. Louis, 
will find every variety and texture at « Martin’s 
Mammoth Depot,” and at very low prices, 

Farmers, Horticulturists, Gardeners and Florists, 
who are in want of trees or shrubbery, by consult- 
ing the advertising pages of the Valley Farmer, can 
learn where to send their orders, and they may de- 
pend upon getting a genuine article, and at a reason- 
able price. Purchasers of Seeds or Agricultural 
Implements are notified that Messrs. Plant & Broth. 
er, on Fourth street, are now putting up a large lot 
of excellent Garden Seeds, the growth of 1848, and 
that they will sell on terms that cannot fail to he sat- 
isfactory to purchasers. 

We are authorised by the “home department’’ to 
say a good word in favor of Mr. Lioyd’s washing 
prepartion; it having been tried and found to be all 
that it is recommended. On the strength of this es- 
surance we pronounce it «a real blessing to wash- 
women.” 

GeorG1A SuGAR.—The Albany (Baker county) Pat- 
riot of the 26th Nov., acknowledges the reciept of 
some sampler of sugar and syrup from Mr. Robert, 
a planter residing near that place which, it says, 
will compare favorably with the best descriptions of 
New Orleans, and adds: 


We are pleased to learn that many of our planters 
and farmers have commence: the culture of Cane for 
the purpose of supplying their own consumption, 
and so far as we have been able to learn, all who 
have tried the experiment have succeeded. We 
shall not be surprised, if within 3 few years, South- 
western Georgia shall make a sufficient quantity of 
sugur to supply the home demand and a surplus for 
exportation, Itis without doubt the mest profitable 
crop that can now beplanted here. 

CHAMPAIGN CrpER.—In Morris Co., N. J., there 
is a cider mill in operation that consumes 1200 
bushels of apples per day. They are not ground or 
broken by squeezing, but are cut into thin slices by 
knives around two revolving cylenders, and pressed 
in a machine, from which the juice comes out free 
from pulp. 








THE VALLEY FARMER’s ADDRESS TO ITS FRIENDS. 
—This is the season for New Year addresses, and 
not to be out of fashion, a lady friend has sent us 
the following lines. ‘We trust that she will often 
favor us with contributions detailing her methods of 
treating flowers, as well as of butter and cheese. 
making, and preparing quickly the table with « the 
bex i the farm affords : 


The VALLEY FARMER is my name— 
I hope I shall deserve the same 
From all to whom I’m brought ; 
For I shall ever strive to be 
All that the farmer wishes me, 
In every word and thought. 


Ill tellof every new féund way 

Of planting corn and making hay, 
And harvesting of wheat ; 

Of making fence and growing trees— 

Of killing weeds and keeping bees, 
And curing well your meat. 


Pll bear in mind the cattle too, 

And frequent converse hold with you 
About the different kinds: 

What cows give milk, what horses run, 

What sheep endure the summer’s sun, 
And what the wintry winds. 


The house-wife, too, Pll try to please, 
And tell her how with skill and ease 
To do her work in haste. 
To keep her milk-house clean and neat, 
If she’d have butter good and sweet, 
Or cheese of richest taste. 


In cookery Pll try to help, 

So you may have upon the shelf 
The bestthe farm affords ; 

And then with little time and care 

Your table quickly you'll prepare 
With choice and dainty food. 


Of flowers, too, I oft shall treat— 
Ilove to see them look so neat, 
Around the garden fence ; 
They look so lovely to the eye 
Of every one that passes by— 
Those types of innocence. 


You know that I must eat and drink, 

Besides use paper, time, and ink, 
To edify your minds :— 

And now, if I do all I tell, 

I hope that you will pay me well, 
And I will come betimes. 








Crown LAnps in CANADA.—The Provincial Goy- 
ernment is offering liberal inducements to settlers in 
portions of Canada West, agencies having been es- 
tablished for the alotment of the Crown lands in the 
Wellington an@ Simicoe districts. Every settler, 
eighteen years of age and a British subject, who will 
present himself with a satisfactory certificate of pro- 
bity and sobriety, and having means of subsistence 
sufficient for the time to elapse before the land be- 
comes adequately productive, is to have fifty acres 
on condition that he takes possession within « month 
that he puts twelve acres in a state of cultivation in 
the course of four years, and that he builds a house 
on the lot and there resides. In additon, such pro- 
prietors of fifty acre lots will be entitled to purchase 
each three other lots of fifty acres, or a hundred 
and fiftyacres in all, at the rate of four shilings (one 
dollar) per acre, for ready money,thus becoming 
proprietors of two hundred acres. The land in these 
districts is as fine as any In Canada, and there are 
few parts ofthe world in which better land is to be 
found. It is well watered and timbered, 





InDUSTRY.—“ There is more fun in sweating an hour 
than in yawning a century” 
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_ grades $100@$108 P ton; 


_imlarge. G. A. $1 50@$1/60 p sack; L. B. $1 75 ® 
| nothing of moment doing in any article. We hear of 
“sales of Beef. Bacon is not in d 


 §%@S5 87; for No. 1, intierees and barrels; in kegs 


» \GROCERIES—AL descriptions are plenty, and no 
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UNION OFFICE, 
THURSDAY MORNING, Dec. 28, 1848. 


EXCHANGE AND MONEY. 

There is nothing new to note in the Money 
market. Currency continues scarce. Sight checks 
on New Orleans % ® cent premium, on the East- 
ern cities 1 cent, on Cincinnati and Louisville 
par. ' Bills on New Orleans at’6 days sight 13¢ ® cent 
discount, 30 days 144 and interest, 60 days 2 ® cent 
and interest. On New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Baltimore 4 ® cent discount and interest for 30 day 
paper, and1 ® cent and interest for 60 days. 

TRADE, RIVERS, WEATHER, &c. 

Business on the Levee is still in a state of suspen- 
sion, the market being quite bare of produce. There 
is considerable wheat.in store, but holders’ views be- 
ing above that of buyers, small sakes only are effected. 
The millers generally, had laid in a large stock before 
the close of navigation, and as shipping facilities are 
materially curtailed, but little demand exists for the 
article. There is but a moderate demand for Flour 
and Provisions. The stock of Hemp on hand is re- 
duced to some 200 or 300 bales, and without demand. 
There is but little doing in Lead, Whisky or Groce- 
ries. 

The weather is fair, and quite mild for the time of 
the year. The river opposite, is clear ofice, but very 
low, there being but four and a half to five feet water 
in the channel to Cairo. Several boats have left 
within a day ortwo past, for the Illinois river, which 
is open to Grand Island chute, a small distance above 
Beardstown. The Upper Mississippi and the Mis- 
souriare still unnavigable. 

We omit our usual table of receipts, there having 
been but two or three arrivals of cargoes from above, 
since our last report. Thereis no change in rates ef 
freight. There isa much larger number of boats in 
port, belonging to the lower trade, than usual, and 
nothing of any amount to go forward. 

FLOUR—There is some little enquiry, but as stocks 
are light, sales are limited.~-The only transaction 
that we hear of are mostly to retailers at $4 25@ $4 35 
for good country brands. 

WHEAT —A choice article is selling from store at 
82@85c. It is computed that there is some 30,000 to 
60,000 bushels on hand. Holders in consequence of 
non-receipts are demanding an advance which buy- 
ers appear unwilling to accede to. Fair, is worth 78 
@82. Spring and inferior 70@75c # bushel. 

CORN—We hear of no transactions of importance. 
Pure white, and yellow is worth 30@32c exclusive of 
sacks. 

BARLEY—A prime article is taken at 55@60c ® 
bushel, but little however, in market. Common 40@ 
45c ® bushel. 

LEAD—The only sale effected since our last, was 
that of 1000 pigs, yesterday, at $3 85 ~ 100 lbs. Lower 
Mines $3 75 ® 100 Ibs. 

HEM P—We hear of no sales, and but a small stock 
on hand, probably less than 200 bales. Strictly prime 
may be quoted at $110@$112 50; second and common 





WHISKY—tThere issome enquiry for raw at 18@ 
18 c; rectified 18@19c ® gallon. 

HIDES—Sales of dry flint at 6%c; dry salted 6c; 
green 3c; green salted 3c ® Ib- 

SALT.—We hear cf nochange in rates. The supply 


do; Kanawha 35c ® bushel, : 
PROVISIONS—There is some enquiry for lard, but) 


es, say $8 25 
e prime. No 
>» and rates 
small lots at 








no sales of Pork, and quote our last 
@$8 50 for mess, and $6 25@$6 


same as last quoted. Lard is selling 
a strictly choice drticle will sell at 6c ~ lb. Butter 


for table use is worth 15¢ @ 1b; conimon 8@10c ® lb. 
Cheese, W. R. 7c ® Lb. 


ehange in rates. Prime N. O. Sugar 44@4%c; infe- 


from store 22@24c ® gallon, Coffee, Rio, 644@74¢ 
Layguara 7@8c; Java W@I1 ke ® lb. 

CATTLE AND HOGS—Are in active demand, but, 
owing tothe inclemency offthe weather fora week 


or two past and also tothe bad state of the roads, there 
are few comingin. The former bring readily $3@¢3 


50 ~ 100 lbs when in good order for shipping. The 
latter are taken at $3@$3 25 for heavy, and $2 75 for 
lighter ones. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


DOMESTICS—We quote 3 and % Brown Shirtings 
5@6 tgc; 4-4 and 6-4 do 9@12c; % and % Bleached 
Shirtings 534@10%c; 4-4 and 6-4 do 9@18c; Brown 
Drillings 9@10c; Burlaps 11@14c; Brown Osnaburgs 8@ 
llc; % and 4-4 Tickings 8 4@18c, Satinets 37 4@87 Ke; 
Kentucky Jeans 18@50c; Cotton Check 7%@i2c; Blue 
er rg 9@12%c; Mixed Summer Stuffs 12@2ic p 
yard. 

GROCERIES—Coffee 6%@8c; Sugar 34%@5c; Mo- 
lasses 20@26c; Loaf Sugar 9@10c; Sperm Candles 34@ 
35c; Mould Tallow 10@lic; Dipped do MW@lic 
Stearine 23@24c; Chocolate: 12@i4c Ib Cider, 
no good in market; Manufactured Vinegar 6@123¢c 
® gallon; No.1 Mackerel $8 60@$10; No. 2 do $6 76 
@$8; No.3 do $6 50@$7 50 ® bbl; Lake Trout $6 50@ 
$7; Salmon $17@$18® bbl; Cedfish $1 25@$1 50; Her 
ring 75¢c @$1 P box; 8 by 10 Glass $3 75994; 10 by 12 do 
$4 25@$4 50 12 by 16 do $6@$7 # box; Dupont? Gunp’der 
$5 50; Laflin’s $5 50; Eden Park $5 50; Hazzard’s $5 50; 
Blasting $4; Tar ~ bbl $3@$4; Poy ‘sat keg 55@60c; 
$1 75@$2 75; American 40@62 4c; Holland Gin $1 50, 
@$1 75, American do, 30@650c; Jamaica Rum, $1 50@ 
$2 60; New England do 40@50c; Rectified Whisky 18% 
@1%c; Common do 19¥%@2c *# galion. 

DRUGS AND MEDivUINES—Quinine $2 90@$3 # 
oz; E. Salts 4@5; Eastern Salaratus 7@7 Kc; Western do 
644@7c; Alum 4c; Brimstone 5c; Flour Sulphur €@7c; 
C. Tartar 27@30c; Turkev Opium $5; Camphor 35@45c, 
Gum Arabic 60@75c; Liquerice Paste 19@28c; Sal 
Soda 4c; Blue Vitriol llc; Sugar Leaai6@18c; Rhu- 
barb 60@70c ~ lb; Spirits Turpentine 55@60c; Bright 
Varnish 35@40c ® gallon; Crude Saltpetre 7@8 ic; 
Refined do 10@12c #® lb. 

DYE-STUFFS—Indigo, Spanish Ceroon 90c@$1 15; 
ee hen 144@2c; Camwood 4%@5 ic; Logwoed 2%@ 
3c; Fustic 24%@3%c; Madder 10@16c ® lb. 

PAINTS-—White Lead $5 50@$6 75 # 100 lbs; Red 
do Tc ® lb; Chrome Yellow 35c; Chrome Green 33@ 
50c; Spanish Brown 3c ® lb. 

OILS—Linseed 55@62 4c; Winter Sperm $1 50@$1 75; 
bummer do 55c; Lard 50@55 cts ® gal; Fish $14@17 ® 
Sbl; Castor $1 25@ ® gal. 

LEATHER—Sole 17@22c; Skirting, 0@25c » Ib; 
Upper, $1 50@$2 50 ® side; Calf Skins, $18@$30 p 
dozen; Bridle, $24@$36; Black Morocco, Sheep, $7@ 
$10; Goat do, $18@$21 ® dozen. 

'eFURS AND PELTRIES—Northern Indian No.1 
Racoon. 20c; Jo No. 2 do, 20c; do No.3 do 10c; Country 
No. 1 doy 25c; do No. 2 do, 15@20c; do No. 3 do, 5@8c; 
N. Indian No.1 Mink, 20c; do No.2 do, 15c; Country 
No. 1 do, 20c; do No.2 dos12ic;_ deo No. 3 do, 6@6c; 
Country No. 1 Grey Fox, 15c; do No. 2 do, 10c; N. In- 
dian No.1 Wild Cat, 20c; do No.2 do, 15c; Ceuntry 
No. 1 do, 20c; do No. 2 do, 10c; N. Indian Wolf, 30@ 
40c; Country do, 25@30c; Northern Fisher, $1 0@ 
$2 60; Southern do, 75c@$1 50; Martin, $1@$1 50; 
Lynx, $2 50@$4; N. Indian Otter, $2@$3; 8. do, $1@ 
$2 50; N. Bear, $2 50@$2 75; Southern do, $1@$1 50; 
Northern Beaver, $1@$2; S. do, 50c@$1; Northern 
Muskrat, 8@10c; Southern do, 5@8e, each; Indian 
Deer Skins, 12@20c; Country do, 8@12 kc @® lb. 

. AXES—Collins $12 50@$13 50; ethers $10@$12 » 

OZeDe 





Tue Gotp Recion.—The following extract 
ofa letter from Governor Mason, to his lady, 
in this city, dated Monterey, August 4, has been 
kindly furnished us, for publication :. 


The whole country is in a perfect frenzy. Iney- 
er saw any thinglike the excitement that this gold 
finding produces. You cannot hire a common labor- 
erat less than one dollar per hour, in San Francisce, 
and in the mines, you cannot hire one for less than 
twenty dollars per day. Indeed, I don’t believe they 
can be had at that; every one works for himself, 
and the gold isso plentiful that it requires no capi- 
tal to obtain it, beyond the ordinary industry of a la- 
boring man. Hundreds of Indians are employed, 
and paid in clothing, goods, beads, &c. Beads sell 
readily, to the Indians, for their weight in gold, and 
so little do they yet know of its value, that they view 
it a’ sO many little yellow stones, or so much yel- 
low sand,and will wash out from fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars worth for agood blanket; they, howev- 
er, will soon learn its value. 

This flocking ofthe people to the mines, and the 
immense quantity of gold, so easily obtained, causes 
the greatest demand for all kinds of goods, grocer 


ies, and clothing; everything brings the most ex- 


was worth $36 per barrel; I suppose it is now fifty, or 
soon ‘willbe. Everything is paid for in gold, at $16 
per Ounce, and some small parcels have been sold 
as low aseight. It will bring, in Valparaiso, or the 
United States, nineteen or twenty dollars per ounce. 


rior grades 34¢@4c ® Ib. Molasses from levee x travagant price. When I was at the mines, flour 





EMIGRATION TO TEXAs.—There has been one 
continued stream of emigration to Texas, passing 
through Memphis, for the last three months. They 
are Coming from Tennesse, Alabama, Kentucky and 
North Mississippi. Some of them are of the 
wealthier class of citizens, but the great body are of 
the middle classes, as to property. The Inhabitants 
of the West and South, are, for the most part,a 
strange people. Scarcely do they become settled, 
and established with the comforts of life around 
them, before they pull up stakes, and are off again 
for a new home in the wilderness. Berder life 
seems singularly to offer inducements to many that 
civilization and settled country cannot. Truly may 
it be said that “Westward the star of Empire takes 
its way.”’—Memphis Herald. 





SHOoEING Horses.—At a meeting of the Royal Ag- 
riculture Society of England, some time since, Prof. 
Sewell remarked that he frequently found old horses 
shod with a layer of leather forming an artificial sole 
between the shoe and the hoof, recovering from the 
severe affection causing injury to the hoof—such, 
or instance, as contraction, brittleness, and cracks, 
or even disease of the foot itself, as thrushes, canker 
corns, &c.,and perfectly regain its original elasti- 
city and firmness. 
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